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Ritevature. 


THREE TIMES. 


First time I saw my Love, my eyes 
Were gladdened with a s surprise ; 
There woke a thought that never dies, 
That bright June morning. © 
Downed ‘eohty, frghiy on sry sgh 
wo - on 
ne in her and 4 i rosea rl 
tune roses—pure from speck or 
My Love's adorning! = 


Last time I saw my Love, she la: 
_ All pale, all silent, cold Seat 
The light of life had died 
, Oh, sad and sweet last, time 
And still she wore a robe of white, 
And on her pillow, lightly pressed, 
And in her hand that lay at rest, 
Solemnly on her peaceful breast, 
Were rosea—buds not opened quite— 
Gathered before their prime. 


A tender care had laid them there; 
But my dead Love was far more fair. 


Next time I see my Love, I know 

A glorious garment, white as snow, 

On which no stains of earth can show— 
A ent meet for heaven— 

Will robe the form I long to see: 

My angel-love who waits for. me, 

And holds a palm of 
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freely; 
be, cannot 
ut he does not know his man yet, Montrose ia inex- 
orable. Tuvan the wildest passes, in the bleak December 
storms,—and it is‘a bitter winter,—he forces his way ; and on 
the hill-side over a his own castle, Argyle 
the camp-fires of his foe. Craven always, apd now sick with |) 
bey he oie shamefully, and leaves the ruthléas hunter, to |: 
M aise hg yaa ies oranery of, the Qennbas, ” Monirpes 
un; to a and prepares to winter upon the 
Sesdhae mig ae Loch ‘Ness. This ae me ine Pane, the 
turnip e pe pipe eserted @ large 
itios Pe his men, and on all sides surrounded bythe 
i ha is oat the Ramnies J eR ryesineng Ay yen 
ie, recoverin m c, raised 
Pa friends in Painbor h that ‘ the rogues | 
at Lochaber.” A daring blow is required. Montrose doubles 
back ; leads his men right across the ps pemappy ily rote 
Nevis; and with startling suddenness, closes in on 
More and his men, who are camped round their Castle Inver-) 
lochy, on the shore ot Loch Eil. Acgyle again, like a hunted | 
stag, takes to the water, but he Cannot carry his army with 
him; and Auchinleck, “a stout soldier, but a very vicious 
man,” as his covenanting allies describe bio, is left in com- 
mand, The winter menaing Davee, still, clear, and frosty ; || 
the Campbells can hear distinctly the flo of trumpets that 
salutes the royal standard on the mountain, and the wild war 
tune of the Camerons, as they quit their cover—“ Come to me, 
and I will give you flesh,”—a flerce challenge, that day amply 
redeemed. It was’a splendid charge; a handful ypon a host; 
the nearest thing in modern warfare to be compared with it is 
Charles Napier’s charge at Meeanee. 
Inverlochy was the most decisive of Montrose’s victories— 
vaechenrey 5 ber. he geg tp itt nie Argyle te ahah 
fect was instantaneous. ie prestige o! eis des : 
The Gordon cavalry, poet f the 
their race, join the royal stand: The army’ 
rebels—a rope of sand, ‘at the best, we ma: 
away ina night: Montrose marches through Aberdeetishire 


Dan his 
dee, 


traits-of John 
and no physio 


Graham of 
paras 


i fear, or fi our, Fone 
r by government wo a" of inn: 
. , a io~ 
' J do not think tuat be Sesebae his comm 


rity rest ‘upon ‘no’ histd 
WWW Row; on tay enaleary tian, w fa i Command Bt 
ment ‘was’ nilld t He. 
thé "pentatiment Of Génth 


beholds | could 


ted by the 

; and pediars and divines, the passion of the , and’ 
the animosi na the Church, have begotten vevoruea vie a 
monstrous caricature. Hyen his domestic virtues—his ‘tem-' 


's but: his opportanity at inst arrived. The 


Revolution of 1668 took place. 
Loyalty with hardly be called # passion. | It 


with Darndee cond 
was rather an ineradicably instinct which prevented him from 


seeing for @ moment thut eny road, other than that which lay’ 


by the throne, was open to him. ‘It’ is ‘not in the powér of 
love of ahy other folly,” he ‘had said long before," to alter m 
loyalty And when the hour of ‘trial’ came’ he never ‘h: 
nor faltered. The' Kiog was the King—that was the end of 
the whole’ matter. “He stayed with Jamies to the Jast, and’ 
when in a'stupid panic and bewilderment the Prince 
kingdom, ‘Dundee immed ly hurried down to Scotland, 
bearing with him the royal commission, eppotatii, bit Com- 
pn ftteemeh ghee he sateen thant orth | ‘ 
But he was not 4 blind nor ignorant partisan. Many let 
ters, written by him when a fugitive in the’ Highlands, have 
been preserved.’ Macaulay has said that Olaverhousé spelt 
like a washerwoman. But these letters alone would suffice’ 
to prove ‘that, if he spelt like a 'washerwoman, he reasoned 
like a statesman ; the fact which chiefly concerns’ us." The 
truth “is, however, that he epelt neither: better nor w 
rathér better, perhaps, upon the whole—than the majority of 
his‘ noble con ; end his style is excellent—terse, 
I directly andadmirably to the point: There is com- 
passion in his 


For earth’s white roses g 


WHATELY ON BUCKLAND. 


This Peay Ayo ” on the famous 
‘was written by theno famous of 


Where shall we our great Professor inter, 
That in ; 


° pondence; 
Bulllio nor Harry will fightand the Grattan,’ tm Mio repid ‘even h is 
nor Ww an am, Ta -— ‘ 
eeeetty way, —_ past ry a te Dees from whi per, ep Mr. Napier, scolds. “ a wi Napier he 
Glen Esk. ‘The hills form a r he proceeded of once to the Prince of Orange, to whom he 
ia safe. ee are depots. ' Gilbert Burnet.” D 
w him through ‘the passes, Then 
for weeks onths, he te ae ee 
darkness, & sort of terrible myth. mours may 
erals from Athole, from’ Loch’ Kat- 
to be’ relied ‘on, however, for 
march 


Buckland, 








does not a Burnet is a sooundrel—stmply and: 
and with's pleasant air of conte ig Calls m "Gibby 
ekehooed 6 Wether ehirenied by James to the Scottish bis ae 
in his reply, cannot resist the temptation ‘to 


oe?” he says; “I know not where they are! 
nvfaible to 


And examine each stratum that lies 
For he’s quitein fis element underground. 


If: d his 
. . If.with mattock aoe 





Set ale Lonone tate 
ad 


"tome wnd"independenoe of alm. Phere 8 
bers, and to Lord Strathnayer, who had advised him to renounce 
THE SCOTTISH ROYALISTS. King Jemes, ‘and had offered his mediati 3 
ment, which’ breathes’ the ‘true spiri 
“These Scottish Royalists—whose loyalty, in the words of 4 entirely mistaken when he 
King James, was so “ constant and singular,”— cause was desperate. On the contrary, 

7 Tene 00 o. diel to thagun, A eae Lam wo less cthiged Ws your lecGaaag eae ae TOR 

Although KR no less 0 

salhes biatihesesiscorseicall ande ai Oar Ot yo & tine wile Yon 

‘were undoubtedly remarkable men. In their rank we find needed it.” to 

~ & partizan historian has recent) this verdict, all the p | inducernents' which were likely to | 

and has do | tals boot to eaee ern che” which @ narrow permanent and 5 ry man Ml iy—believed by Dund 20’be false, 

‘and excl! had raised up. . he , if possible, to secure—and then he 

*T Canna ted away, "| candid statesmanlike tone to admit the 

aati eae : ' 
verhe true a j 
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1865 THE ALBION: 3 
nation, for reasonable exercise. Point lace is as dear bought | performance of a cymbal, and of certain horsemen, who, at| with great labour With greater expense, and with utmost 
as any luxury prevalent in the world. each hour, went out through the windows, and on their return | constructed such’ cl in my opinion, exists om 
in the last hour of the day, shut the windows as they marched | else in Europe, whether we the course of the sun and 
HOROLOGY back.” This, however, is proved to have been only an in, moon, or the fixed stars; again, whether we — the ebb 
: niously-improved clepsydra, for we find another description | and flow of the tide, or ther with the figures | 
The Creator has divided time into light and darkness, and | Of it in the Annales Francorum. The author, describing the | and dem: various almost to infinity. And when he 
but for this division, it would be as a sea without wave and | presents to Charlemagne, says there was “ likewise a time- | had brought to m this work so wo of eternity, he 
ripple, as a mirror without shadow or reflection. In primeval | Piece, wonderfutly constructed of brass with mechanical 




































} art, 
days, we may picture man ri with ‘the first flush of rosy | in which the course of the twelve hours was turned towards 
light at dawn, resting from his labour when the noontide sun | & clepsydra, with as many brass balls, which fell down at the 
was high in the heavens, knesling all reverent to its setting completion of the hours, and by their fall sounded a bell 
splendour, and forsaking his toil when “night’s soft pre- laced under them.” That even these water-clocks were rare, 
sence” was heralded by the first quivering star. Light and clear from the accounts in various monasteries of the 


learning, which he published in this 
excellent a pater should fall into ugh 

mistakes of the monks, or should become silent from the law 

of its structure unknown.” Inthis Wallingford showed 

his wisdom. A clock having been erected in Padus, 

fell into disuse on the death of its maker, John Dondi, as its 
mechanism was kept a secret by him. Far and near me- 

chanicians were sought for, who should set the wheels ip mo- | 
tion, but withont success, until a skilful artist from Paris, at- 


a 
$s 


darkness, labour and rest, sleep and w , were the only | monks regulating the hour for their prayers by the crowing of 
changes to mark the flow of passing time, which, to him, was | the cock. The religious orders were generally the first to 
as yet unmeasured, and centuries swept on before he realised | benefit by any advance of science, but in this particular their 
that his existence was naturally divided into days, and| Wants were still great. In an old book, “ De Perfectione 
months, and years. Monachorum,” we find an account of a monk who felta 


B [aeeecesarlaPests il os 


by the fame of the clock, came -and gave it the right 

rds Advancing intelligence prompted observation, and the in- | Strong desire to construct “a voluble sphere that should never | motion. } 
jal terval between “ morn and dewy eve” was found of varying stop, should show the passage of the pepe Meme the flight of] The discovery of time-keepers once completed, the wealth- 
nds 1 , a8 the solar day must ever be, from the elliptical form | time.” He also had a habit of singing to f whenever he |iest cities of Europe soon themselves of such in- 
ow of the earth’s orbit, and its varying rate of progression round wished to have an idea of the length of his occupations, “ that | valuable treasures. Charles V. of France caused one to be ° 
ate, the sun. This first natural division of time proving uncertain, } Whenever the brightness of the sun or the tion of the stars | made for his city of Paris by Henry de Wyck, a German, in 
hes man found another and a surer method of dividing it, by ob- | W488 obscured by the weather, he might form a certain time- | 1364; and toward the close of the fourteenth century, Cour- 
ch- serving the motion of the heavenly bodies, and noting the | Measure by the quantity of psalmody he had accomplished.” | tray had a clock so distinguished for perfection, that the Duke 
any time of the consecutive passage of a star over the meridian of| Such were the devices to supply a want which, in the pre-jof Burgundy caused it to be taken to pieces, and conveyed 
ked any place. Thus was ascertained the sidereal day, which is|Sent day, is unknown even roma 9 our labouring-classes. | away to Dijon, much to the regret of its former possessors. 
ery simply the time the earth takes to rotate on her axis, marked | Eve cottage has a clock, and the toil of the artisan is mea-|The annals of Bologna record with considerable pride and 
hen by passing the stars in the firmament. This grand very | 5 by his own silver or metal watch. No such luxuries oo an | the erection of the first public clock in that city in 
dge is attributable to the Chaldeans, who were renowned for their | had our ancestors, for up to the seventeenth century, clepsy-|1356. “On the eighth day of April, the bell of the 
hes, astronomical lore; and in their history we find a remarkable | ras were common. About 1650, a highly improved kind of| tower, which was in the p called Della Biada, belonging 
3 of instance of the accuracy which may be attained by repeated | Water-clock was made, either, according to some writers, by|to Giovanni, Lord of Bologna, was removed, and was con- 
k is observation, even when unaided by instruments, or, if by any, | % Aven. Be esuit, or, as others suppose by Dom Charles Vailly, | veyed into the Corte del Capitano, and was drawn up and 
s of with those of the rudest kind. Two thousand years before |% Benedictine. It was a cylinder divided into several s placed on the tower Del Capitano, on Holy- Wednesday; and 
ked Christ, they began to record their celestial calculations, and | Cells, and suspended by a thread fixed to its axis in a frame, | this was the first clock that the state of Bolo; ever pos- 
‘the so just were they, that Laplace has ascertained, from careful | 02 Which the hour-distances, found by trial, were marked out. | sessed; and it began to strike on the 19th of May, which 
lies comparison of modern with ancient observations, that the | As the water flowed from one cell into another, it changed | Messrs. Giovanni caused it to do.” In Hampton Court, we 
she length of the sidereal day cannot have altered so much as| Very slowly the centre of gravity of the cylinder, and put it in| find the earliest clock in England capable of going at the 
ght, one-hundredth of a second in upwards of two thousand years,| motion. To this an important improvement was added: an] present time, and it bears the date of 1540. To the following 
own An invariable day having been deduced, a year was approxi- | #larum, similar to those on modern clocks, of a bell and small| year belongs the most ancient specimen of a watch, now in 
rom mately estimated by the gnomon or stylus. This was an vp-| Wheels, was fastened to the top of the frame in which the cy- | the ion of Sir Ashton Lever. During the sixteenth 
ven- right style or rod, erected on a flat surface, with the meri- | linder was suspended. At the hour when it was required to | century, they were becoming general amo © nobility, and 
llow dional line marked thereon. The shortest shadow reflected | strike, the axis of the cylinder pushed down a small crank, though in size somewhat resembling a small plate, were not 
ted, by the style gave the day of the summer-solstice; and the| Which, by letting a weight fall, put the alarum in motion. | expected to indicate the time withia more than a few hours of 
ther number of days which elapsed before its return were calcu- | Unly in one form is this ancient machine retained in use.|correctness. In the “Twelfth Night,” Malvolio says: “I 
is of lated to give the duration of a year. Urgent need soon adapted | Captain Katen invented a clepsydra for measuring very small | frown the while, and perchance wind up my watch, or play 
reat the gnomon to calculate the hours, a division of time probably | intervals of time roy I astronomical observations. A vessel | with some rich jewel.” 
ther. introduced wjth the stylus from Babylon. But some more} Was kept constantly filled with m to a certain height,} In the South Kensington Museum may be seen a rich col- 
x re- definite indicator was needed, and an improvement of the | thereby causing it to flow with equal velocity through the hole | lection of ancient watches, one of which belonged to Queen 
iffies gnomon was made, bearing the-name of polus. In this the style | at the bottom. When the measurement was being taken, the| Elizabeth. In consequence of the fame attached to the rarge 
it be was placed in the centre of a hollow basin, on the edge of | stream was turned aside into a receiver, but was permitted to | oval watches known as Animated Nuremberg Eggs, Doppel- 
The which were marked the hours; but although this was an ad- | flow in its natural course when the event was over. The | mayer attributes their invention to the artificers of that city ; 
sem- vance, it was not generally used, and remained in the hands | “eight of mercury in the receiver being compared with the | but he is mistaken, as England seems to have claimed pre- 
ot, is of the scientific few. quantity known to flow in a given time, indicated the dura-| eminence in watch as well as clock making. Watches were 


qua- Five hundred and fifty years before Christ, Anaximander | tion of the event. 
was invented swn-dials, and of the many varieties subsequently in-| The first writer who mentions a horologe which struck the 
troduced, the most curious was one which consisted of aj hour is Dante in the Paradiso, He was bora in 1265, and 


common on the continent, for in the charter belonging to the 
Company of Clockmakers incorporated by Charles L., we find 
the importation of “ clocks, watches, and alarums” prohibited. 


sphere upon which the edge of the illuminated hemisphere in- | lived thruugh the first quarter of the fourteenth century. | Charles IL. presented one of these new inventions to Louis 
vine dicated the hour. inst this, however, there was a serious | Shortly after his death, was born our Chaucer, who, when | XIV.; and so superior were English-made time-keepers con- 
ition objection, as a penumbra, or shadow, was formed at the junc- | speaking of the crowing of a cock, says: - sarge pew in 1698 an act was passed obliging all makers to 
din tion of the enlightened and dark parts, in width ac- Full silk his in his 1 put their names upon their goods, and check the sale of dis- 
ante | cording to the size of the sphere: if it was ed, the pe- S hndinanemaanaaenes eT creditable articles which were sold on the continent as of Eng: 
on numbra widened, and, in any case, the hour could not be y ae lish manufacture. In place of a chain, catgut was substitu 
ek determined with accuracy. The first sun-dial put up in Rome | These are two of the earliest allusions to clocks; but we find | im the interior, and although some were not much larger than 
y: was 293 B.C., at the temple of Quirinus; but our 


present cus- | the term horologe used very early in different parts of Europe, 
an tom of having sun-dials on churches or in churchyards only | and in many —. it poi to © bell which was rung at -_ a thief was detected in a crowd as having stolen a watch he- 
= i began 613 after the Christian era. Useful as these time-mea-! tain hours, made known by a sun-dial. Until the time of| lc to one of the French ki One of the most interest- 
se surers were, they had the same drawback as all other instru-| Queen Elizabeth, when cl were Well known, they retained | lag curious 
sdiieh ments of that age: gnomon, polus, or sun-dial only showed | the name of horologes, as in a passage in Othello: —_ 

the time during the day; when night came on, there was no He’ll watch the horol doubl: 

means of marking its advance. At last the clepsydra was in- waite. e ott, 

troduced into Zurope, an invention, en to Vitruvius, of ~ 
iO by Ctesibus of Alexandria; but as a rude es of clepsydra| which evidently alludes to two circuits of the twelve hours on 
aki y had been used by the Chaldeans in their astronomical obser- | a dial. It is highly probable that we owe this invention, as also 'y, it was furnished with catgut, which has been replaced 

on vations, only the credit of its su’ uent improvement can be- a re to the Saracens, for we find one presented by | by a chain, and when wound up every twenty-six hours, goes 

— long to the tians. It consisted of a sphere of glass, with | the Sultan o well. 


our modern watches, they struck the hours. From this cause 


Egypt to the Emperor Frederick IL. Trithe- PS 
ahi a small orifice at the bottom, through which the water trickled | mius tells us that, in the year 1232, “the Saladin of t} Alth the invention of the pendulum, as the most im- 
ee g drop by drop into a vessel below; in that, the height of the} sent by his ambassador, as a gift to the Empeor Frederick, a | portant advance in the science of clock , is claimed by 


Thi water as it rose was marked by a light ag Ae ng on its} valuable machine of wonderful construction, worth more than 

ey surface, and thus the hours were measured. They were used | five thousand ducats, for it appeared to resemble internally a 
in Athens to mark the time for the orators to speak ; and we| celestial globe, in which figures of the sun, moon, and other 
Se. find Demosthenes, in the midst of his fervid eloquence, pray- | planets, formed with the greatest skill, moved, being impelled 
adi a ing that “the water might be stopped,” and his oration con-| by weights and wheels, so that, performing their course in 
“7 tinued. These machines were introduced into Rome by the| certain 


two Galileo and Huyghens, the honour of applying 
the theory t practice belongs to one of our coun’ a 
London artist, John Harris, who invented and made a - 
lum-clock in 1641. Galileo discovered the isochronal property 
of the pendulum in 1639, and Huyghens wrote a treatise on 


1.000 and fixed intervals, they pointed out the hour, night | the subject as — to cl in 1658 ; but between the two 
incess |. Censor P. Cornelius Scipio Nasica, about a hundred and fifty-| and day, with infallible ty; also the twelve signs of | periods, Harris made his clock. Indeed, the credit of in- 

a Cet years befope Christ. Notwithstanding the disadvantages | the zodiac, with certain appropriate characters, moved with| venting all the permanent improvements in this branch of 
te = in their construction, of the unequal flowing of the water, and | the firmament, con! within themselves the course of the | mechanics, belo to England. Barlow, a London clock- 
“ a ‘i. _ their susceptibility to variations of temperature, they remained | planets.” Of course, 8 a device, or others of similar con- | maker, invented sepeating power in 1676 ; then the anchor 


f 1851 in general use until the time of Galileo, and were reckoned | struction, were soon adopted in the monasteries, which were 
. hich among the astronomical instruments of Tycho Brahe. In| always the earliest patrons of any ey scientific im- 
< 7 fact, they are so connected with the history of the invention of| provement. In 1288, the invention spread from the continent 
walle a clocks and watches, that errors have arisen ig the time | to England, as in the sixteenth year of the reign of Edward I. 
; brics when those instruments were first used; and many passages | a clock was introduced into our own country. Radulphus 
i Ad referring to water-clocks have been supposed to relate to| de Henghman was a Chief-justice of the King’s Bench, and 
iroled » clocks moved by wheels and weights, and thus the period of| he, pitying the large fine imposed as punishment on a poor 

‘come their introduction has been antedated. In tiis way, the in-| man, altered it from thirteen shillings and fourpence to six 
meer vention of clocks was ascribed to Boéthius in the fifth cen- shillings and eight pence. For this illegal act of charity, 
akin tury; but from Cassiodorus sa: this piece of mechanism | Henghman was fined eight hundred marks, with which money 
rags marked the hours guétis aguarum, it must have been only a|a clock was furnished to the clock-house, near Westminster 
Senge’ clepeydra. Hall. So much was it valued in the time of Henry VL, that 
sp ing himself of a mechanical turn, Cassiodorus provided | the king gave the charge of it into the hands of Wi War- 
in th his brethren of the monastery of St. Andiol with time-measu- | ley, Dean of St. Stephen’s, with an allowance to him for his 
ized . rers. “Iam known,” says he, “to have constructed for you | trouble of sixpence a day from the exchequer. "Its tones were 
: price a time-piece, which the light of the sun indexes; moreover, | heard in the courts of law; and Southcote, in the time of Eli- 


escapement is attributable to Clements, another Londoner, in 
1680; and fifteen years after the commencement of the 
eighteenth century, George Graham applied mercury to the 
pendulum, as a compensatory power against the influence of 
varying temperature. This idea was further improved by 
John and it was considered of such importance, that 
he obtained a parliamentary reward of twenty thousand 


on astronomical-clocks, and 

principle is still in use, but in his own time was worked out in 
a complex and costly manner; few could become rs 
of clocks four hundred pounds apiece. The perfec- 
tion of clock- , a8 a means of forwarding the science of 
Pui Ti’ was seen as early as the sixteenth century, when 
P thousand 


ILL. of Spain offered a reward of one hundred 
crowns to any person who should be the means of finding the 


“pn another, acting by water, which marks the hours both day | zabeth, speaks of hi them. Until recently, there were | longitude of a ship at.sea. It was considered of such imprac- 

iad and night, as uently upon some days there is‘no sunshine.” | traces of such a clock having been in existence. Opposite | ticable difficulty, that Morin, when ees to it, says: “I 
s toagar] s The disco’ ofa machine which, moving by wheels, told | Westminster Hall, on the side of the New Palace yard, and in| know not what such an undertaking be even to the 

tat the hour, could hardly have been the sole invention of one in- | the second pediment of the new buildings from the Thames, a | devil himself, but to man it would undoubtedly be the height 
ne iTo |. dividual, as some attempt to prove, but, with more probability, | dial was inserted witb this remarkable motto upon it: “ Discite| of folly.” The eighteenth century found the art making im- 
P. was the gradually work of many thoughtful mecha- | justitiam moniti.” "This is exactly in the situation assigned by mense strides towards perfection; clocks were no longer rari- 
d that | nicians, after the of years. Thus, Paci Archdeacon | 5! to the ancient clock-house, and little doubt can be en- | ties, and watches were made not only for use, but as curiosi- 
» and _ of Verona, in the ninth century, has been given the credit of | te’ ed of the motto alluding to the inflicted on|ties. To this latter class belonged the 


hand. the invention, Scipio Maffei endeavouring to prove that the| Henghman. The probability 


watch then on 
be £lizahbeth, | record, which was made as a birthday present for George III. 
clock made by him was moved by wheels and weights. “ This | the old clock was worn out and decayed, and in its place a 1764. inch tiene. 


out of : in It measured less than six-tenths of an 
ntirel horologium,” says he, “the like of which has never been. seen, | new dial, with the original motto, was substituted. ter, and repeated the hours, quarters, and half-quarters. In 
pomce f and which was different to the sun-dial, because it showed the} Between this and the clock made by Richard de Walling- | size, it resembled a silver twopenny-piece, and weighed about 
i » hours in the could not be a ydra, or water-clock, | ford, we find mention in the chronicles of Canterbury of a|as much as a sixpence. Arnold, the maker, constructed it 
; for clocks of that were not onl wn to the ancients, | clock being placed on the cathedral there :\“, Anno 1292 noowm | himself, and also most of the tools for its workman- . 
oon abd but even to the inhabitants of Italy in later times, so that it ium magnum in ecclesia £30.” The famous as-| ship, so delicate were the works. The presented him 
optya could have been nothing but a clock like ours.’ The tronomical clock made in the reign of IL by Walling- | with five hundred guineas, but he refused double that sum 
: een man ds his arguments on an unstable ater- | ford, who, from the son of a smith, rose to the abbacy of | when offered by the emperor of Russia for a duplicate. This 
clocks, though known in Italy, were rare, as the remarks of | St. ne, ls Genctiived by Lelaist, whose lifetime (during | Arnold introduced the cylindrical spring. compensation 
wages lorus prove, were iy to ac-| the VIL) it continued to go. Diotiocden ae |uinaee, and ; in fact, he gradually improved his 
= of count for the fact, that the improver of one should have his work | learning, mathi and seems to have caused | instruments formed the system on which the best 
‘There Nee ee a cpa iren meoause tn the thd the elevation thus describes this rare | chronometers are in the present day. 
cts the ficus. A | more similar to our clocks | piece of mechanism. “ y Weaisiastinn Wraant Before leaving the of this important invention, let us 
he was presented by the king to Charlemagne in 807. | tery, as he now. was enabled by his ample fortune, he resolved | look-at the tests to which the best chronometers are subjected 
0 inal This as follows: “The king of the Persians sent| to show, mens ek pomee eevtane miracle ly | at the Greenwich Observatory, for the purpose of 
a time-piece, the twelve hours were marked by the! of genius, also of He, therefore, |accuracy. There we find a room surrounded by ves, 
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well 
“At one o'clock every day, the two assistants in charge 
repair to the room, where is a time-piece set to true time. 
ne person. opens the lids of the chronometers (which are 
almost all in boxes), and winds up each with ite own key. 
His second follows a little after, the fact of each 
wound up, and closes the lids. The object of this is to st 
the din of ticking, which would prevent the clock-beats from 
being distinctly heard in the comparison, One assistant then 
takes each watch in succession in his hand, and, recko: 
the eye a second from the clock-face, connis the beats w 
he compares the chronometer by the eye, and in the course of 
a few moments he calls out the second shown by the chrono- 
meter when the clock is at an 0 secoad: this number is regis- 
tered in a book by the other assistant ; and so on throughout. 
The minute are compared with the clock but once a week. 
From these books of daily comparison are deduced the dail 
rates by which the ness of the watch is to be estimated. 
The errors are chiefly of two classes—that of general bad 
workmanship, producing « lawless variation in the rate, and 
that of over or under correction for temperature (or compensa- 
jon, a8 it is called), which may occur in a watch otherwise 
ly well made. The difference of the greatest or least 
rate in the course of a twelyemonth, when the watch has been 


° 


s 





to all the annual oneness of temperature, may be 
ascribed principally to the latter fault; but abrupt changes, 
shown by ye one week’s mean rate with the next, are 
considered to be due chiefly to indifferent workmanshi 
chronometer is judged of on the whole. by a combin of 
these two tests; yet it is easily seen that such combination is 
in @ great measure arbitrary, and that the selection of a chro- 
nometer must depend a good deal on the particular service for 
which it is to be used. If, for instance, it is to be sent to ex- 
treme climates, the perfection of the temperature correction 
will be most ed, We must add, that in the middle o: 
the apartment is a stove, and over that stove a large jy ed 
pan, which may justly be termed oe. Here the 
nometers doo to the highest trials of virtue do penance for 
a in artificial heat, and when their rates have been 

are plunged in snow; thus made to 

Feel by turns the bitter change 

Of fierce extremes—extremes by change more fierce. 
From beds of raging fire to starve in 


hi 


mm ie, infixed, and frozen round 
Periods of time; thence hurried back to fire.” 











FRANK BLUNDELL’S REVELATION. 


It was my last evening at O h Cottage. I had been 
spending a mouth with my friend. Frank Blundell. We had 
met, after 


an interval of some years, in his country home, He 
at 6, and 


t measure, by the sense of reliableness 


she conveyed. Her husband evidently had faith in her, in 
small matters asin great. It was plain that he trusted to her 
eae as he would like to have it done, and that they 
had ¢ one in the details of every-day experience as they 
were one in 

uredly, hers was a very pleasant face, with its setting of 
beautiful hair and its rare eyes—eyes which stand the test of 
a heightened colour—becoming neither dull, nor uncertain, 
nor metallic, but only warmer toned, as Nature becomes in a 
summer sunset. Asa hostess—a position affording such op- 

pities of making’ or —— the comfort of a guest— 

Frank Biundell was eminently the “ right woman in the 
Tight place.” 


ee AS ee = 
ought tosee. Then we some fishing 
the Medway, up above the coal barges. 


Well, as I have said, it was my last evening at Oakleigh 
Cottage. We were sitting together, Blundell and I, afier din- 
ner, when he said,“ There's a fire in my room; I vote we go 
there till Mary is ready for tea.” 















A] good ds. Some time after this, he wrote to ask me to go 


for | fellow, heartily devoted to his work,as wellee an accom! ed 


w how I can better describe it—which th 


been ‘hete,” he said, “we have never topie| to you. Forgive, too, this method of making it known, In 


that was a frequent one at our si 



































all happy association I have not dared—yes, that is the 
I suppose some delicacy of feeling—for you | word—to tell you this.‘ A faint heart,’ you will say ; but 
have a little of it—has prevented ae wee the subject.” |‘ the bright particular etar, always seemed so far above me.’ 
I was t to this ied of com-| These are calm words, dear, when my love is warm; these 
a question, when Iwas stopped by— are cold words, when my heart is beating wildly. I would 
“Don’t bother, that’s a good fellow orl never get to| rather read my , if it is to be banishment; but oh! I 
my story. You remember well enough, I have no doubt, how | would ten times hear it, if it has one word of hope. 
I used to talk of Mary Percival.” Let me have but that word, and I will be with you. In any 
“ Yes,” I said, “and [ ha came | case, I feel that you will deal tenderly as well as truthfully 
to. name is a “household word’ here. Was it| with me. “ Yours, devotedly, if he’ 
Blundell’s look. FRranx: 


“In that same hour,” he continued, “I decided to tell Mary 
Percival of what I had done. There is s pretty accurate copy 


“ London, Jan. 84. 
“I know, dear , that Ido not look in vain for sym- 
pathy from you. I need it ros to-day. You will believe 
this when I tell you what I have done. I have written to 
ask some one to give me her heart. Can you guess who it is? 
Tam not hopeful, but Iam not ng. I cannot say 
more now than that in all my fortunes I am confident of your 

sisterly regard. 
FRANK.” 


When I had’ read this without remark, Blundell went on 
with his narrative. 

“T had finished these letters and folded them, when there 
was & rap at my door, followed immediately by the entrance 
of my opposite neighbour. ‘ Well, I never!’ was his exclama- 
tion, ‘are you out of coal?’ I looked round upon the black 
grate for answer, having first put the letters into envelopes 
and fastened them. ae ore ie! see of rag oo ee = 

“ I remember him perfectly,” I said. “ He was in the se- | Skate,” my visitor said. ‘I tried the ice on the “ Ornamen 
cond Trinity, and rowed Tg the first boat when they | Water” yesterday; it was pretty good. Lim he J it is capital 
* bumped’ us in the ‘ Long Reach.’ A broad-shouldered | to-day; but come rn ae fre ore artsy Fae Fase rg he 

arms.” . You are miserable here.’ I accep é invitation, an 
mk br mga penanaleg pei Fishing to get rid of him said, ‘ You go and order it.’ When 


ess of grammar I cry, ‘That’s him”” was the - 

“ . | he was gone; I directed the envelopes containing my letters, 
a. a SPAT Bee Alam soagelniance at the Palver aod followed him, taking them with me to post on my way 
to the Park. There Were a great many skaters, and the ice 
was for the most part strong. But here and there, as is always 
the case except after a protracted frost, were weak places. 
On to one of these I skated at a rapid pace and went down, 
without a warning crack, into the bitterly cold water. The 
ice was above me when I rose, but I coud hear voices near 
me before [ sank . Icame up once more, but it was to 
feel a heavy blow, to bein an explosion of fireworks, and 
then to loose all consciousness. The clumsily-given aid was 
nearly being as fatal to me as the ice prison would have been. 
How I was carried home to my father’s house, and suffered 
many days from the combined effects of the plunge and the 
blow, I could tell you only as it was told me. I was long 
unconscious, and for some time after the dangerous symptoms 
had-abated I could take no notice of what was passing around 


gradually recovering, however, both physically 
and mentally; and one morning I became aware, upon awak- 
ing from « dose, that I was not alone. Some one had come 
= berg bab om eo (aces by my side. ‘ yerinced was 
was not the sort of woman to encou auy lover, however on ©, and, as 00 round, @ | e, Well-known 
table in ‘ ocular Geupoustration’ and that kind of thing, | Voice spoke. It was Mary Percival’s. ‘lam so thankful, 
and ft saver cooarred ta me to try it on; and then the exercise, | dear,” it said; ‘ so very thankful.’ I was still weak, and cried. 
and the general atmosphere of the place, were 80 conducive | Ste stooped and kissed my forehead. ‘ Bless you!’ she whis- 
to health and spirits that the lady had no reason, on that first | pered, and, with an arch smile, continued, ‘It was a funn 
“to- suspect from my appearance the condition of my | /etter for you to write to me. Besides, I thought ’—she panbed, 
heart. This was in the summer; but the following winter|/ooking at'me. Then she said, ‘I must talk to you about it 
found me again at Shallowfurd . I met some pleasant | #nother day, and scold 7 ; but thank you for it now a thou- 
jeople there whom I had{not seen before; among others, Mr. | 880d thousand times! Icame to give you my answer, and 
omens curate, Charles Oxenden. He was a really found you here. Ob, Frank! How could you be afraid of me? 
How could you doubt my love? But. that is all t now, 


and I must not tire you even with happiness. -bye, 
quveki ane 


hers. A ts 
gued and were 

relled snd ‘made 4 “i 

ship had , but had not changed its character; at 
least I can speak for myself. You reniember what Tennyson 
says'in ‘ Dora’— 


the Pb because 

He had been always with in the house, 

Thought not of Dora. 
It was something like this with me, Yet I admired 
very much, and loved her, ‘ after a fashion,’ very dearly, and 
would have done or suffered almost anything to give her plea- 
sure or to spare her pain. You have heard all this before. I 
don’t mean to inflict any more of it on you. Now. take your- 
self back to Cambridge for a moment, and try to recall a 
Trinity man named Horner—' Handsome Horner’ they called 


“ Yours, affectionately, is 


re 
sity, in the last Term when we both read with Smith; and 
meeting in town after we took our degree, we became very 


and see them at his father’s rectory in Surrey. I went and 
saw the dear old rector and Ho: 8 mother, and, more than 
all, [saw his sister. Recalling her brother—fancy him a 
woman—refined, brightened, intensely beautified, and you 
can form some ht idea of Mary Horner. It is im ble 
for me to describe fitly the effect she produced upon me from 
the first. ys acquaintance had included some very pretty 
women. I might have said of myself, if it were not con- 
ceited, Militavs.non sineglorid ; not asa flirt though, mind; but 
Mary Horner was a new experience. She fascinated me, and 
I was a gone graduate. You may be sure that I did not get 
any better the longer I stayed within the charmed circle. I 
got on famously with all a peor. there, and fancied that I 
was not disliked by her. You know what I mean. But I 
thing like symptoms of—what shall I 
call it ?—reciprocity of affection. n’t laugh, there’s relief 
in such a way of putting it.) On the con , she treated me 
with cordial but thoroughly self-possessed ness. She 


cote And she went out very y, the tears blin 
er. 
2 Ph isa —- speak of oe yes are penne gy wa 
necessary, if you are to understand my fee) 4 ou 
can i them. What’ hail’ Coens to ‘ais’ or" tor het? I 
scarcely ; I made no response to her words; but this 
she doubtless attributed to my weakened state ; and when she 
left me I lay lookin bey. at the door, At last a 
thought struck me. my bell. It was answered by my 
mother. I asked her if there were any letters for me. She 
feared [ wes not equal to exertion, but went to fetch them. 
a tae tee for one. I cared for 

only one. I found it. You shall see it in the original.” 
@ handed me the letter. It was written in firm, clearly- 
reek than “ Italian,” and was as 


“ Shallowford Rectory, Jan. 4th. 


complain of as loverlike, even if I had possessed an ht to 
Pr hich Thedn’t any.” I had never 3. | 


might not have, almost involuntarily, betrayed m 3, but 


the of our one another by our Christian names. 
Het brother valled me Frank habitually, as I called him Fred 
(which we should probably never have done if our in 

had dated from our Cambridge days), and she naturally fell, 


as indeed all ay family did, into the same habit. es ge 4 
natural it ‘for me to call her Mary. My stay at th “ My DEAR FRanx,—It was so kind of you to depend upon 
— was yey oe be an — o Fas ea at sung at a 9 bl atey Ys pl pres you ve yes do pend you will 
bristmas ; an with my secret.un ,& few days | be accepted ; but of course you will, an immen appy: 
before Christmas Da . But a ht to have told you that I You can’t think how glad I was to hear about #, "De we 
had seen the Percivals frequently between these visits to| know, I fancied, like a vain thing, that you were just the least 
Surrey. They were living then near London, the mother and | bit in the world what Fred would ‘spoony’ upon some- 
or rs. Percival had been a widow for some years, here. I should have been so sorry—don’t be angry—for 
and I had talked to Mary a littie about my admiration of the | Charles and I have been engaged the last two years. We 
¥ Percival was in the subject, and| have said nothing about it, except, of course, to papa and 
seemed inclined tv return toit. It was nota topic of] mamma; and the same post that poste cet ged letter brought 
that I by any means objected to; but I didn’t| one for him, off him a long expected living. Now we 


enjoy it under the ces, There was something | hope to be this year. Dear old Charley! he is so 
peline Meemels Shows , & certain constraint not to be con-| good. I shall, we all ,be anxious to know more from 
was not very noticeable; but I, who knew her so ik What weatber! Fred is skating. He says. of of 

ed i felt it, uncomfortable 


well, t, or rather was re oad ona ned 700,’ Poet ! poor ings e 
scoring. At the same time I han! nee a par Tal goed iy Sah I hope some day to see and 0d aged 


friend sincere both in the interest expressed and I goess who it is. I know you like the name 
her manner towards we. Mary. With good wishes from all of us for the uew ear, be- 
LiaREAERS init oe i oe ial pie mst! Mail 
a ay u 

of that me, Lan mare wae to “know the tral Ther t 1 Blandell was standing by me, looking over my shoulder, as 
was ly a selfish man w was a coxcom me see “ | took in the truth at once,” he said. “Don’t you?” 
where was I? Ltold you went home before C iT, | ean ‘ ; the diewitioes 

y thea ; and one day, easiy in Ww I gasped, “ you had reversed the Isaw 





mee hi berets boop ciel | Seas tet ecm a Waar eas 
fire out while at my sbeorbing task. I wrote. I have jibe ottiez; that I had lost ro friend, but hed found @ noble 

a bac habi: ling several sheets w UM | heart's love. How I came to give my heart to Mary 
rcentiied Teotanaes a ne, Set S at sont | Per [have bo inteution of describing But I had done 
per ya Tis ee we 80 before I told her everything—long before she became my 

was ee an gd wife. Then the letter sve received bat faintly expressed my 

bake : ‘re love for her. We have been married four and exch year 
Marny— cannot other us ; ? 7 ’ : 

waive and speak trily.  Pongive tue if ube wrath fe distastaal|aball tll soe wast you teak”??? oa 
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7 Hamlet's words, y not help thinking that Mrs. Billings has obtained | ble. He f purea 
I only quoted et’s W “ed we canno' i] at . 5 is of the old 
oy ered Gatdagesen the fille consideration for’ her hangings. Te the sacen bean the 
fenthben Ss we oh. ends, a Ang we miss one little link—the first. “How ni 


G. R. T. 


A MATTER OF HANGINGS. 


‘e were not aware, until we had read the case of “ Bi 

. ™ that there was much to be said: about old ta- 

. The subject would appear to be, as a rule, eminently 
seedy. One notices, from time to time, some ancient arras 
hanging upin a Wardour-street curiosity shop, and rests con- 
tent with the impression that there must exist old fogies who 
are curious in such articles, and that it is bought by about the 
game class of persons who purchase the carved oak panels 
which won’t fit into anything, the lanterns supported by che- 
rubs with puffed-out cheeks, and the rusty morions and corse- 
lets supposed to have been brought from the fields of Naseby 
and Edgehill. These, with the oxidised halberts with mouldy 
crimson tassels, the highly antique chairs which are for 
everything save to sit down upon, and the parchment-bound 
volumes of chants and motetis which the monks of old are 
presumed to have used at matins and complins, together with 
the stacks of picture-frames with no pictures in them and the 
gilding all rubbed off their excessive ornamentation, are usu- 
ally held to be among thestock “ properties” of the dric-d-brac 
shops, and look as though they had been there for 
Somebody buys them, of course; but, then, does not somebody 
also buy the discarded masks and work elephants of the 

tomime before last, and the rejected helmets and jack- 
boots of the Household Cavalry? Mr. Wolley, we daresay, 
bought acres of old hangings; but then Mr. Wolley was quite 
an exceptional amateur. Bales of tapestry, we have no doubt, 
sometimes cross the Atlantic to decorate the parlours of the 
Shoddyocracy of New-York, or the keeping-rooms of the Cod- 
fish aristocracy of Boston ; but the home consumption of this 
dingy needlework was, we should have thought,small. Now 
and then we goto see the tapestry at Hampton Court. When 
we were chil we used to be taken to Miss Lr oly waht 
lery in Leicester-square; but, in comparison with the jue 
placed on other articles of art and virtd, old tapestry seemed 
at best but a drugin the market, and the general public took 
no gone store of it than they would of their great-grand 
mother’s sampler. 

To our amazement, however, antique tapestry turns out to 
be an object little less valuable than a blue diamond. The 
profoundest connoisseurs are versed in its mysteries. Peers 
and members of Parliament dispute its possession. Experts 
are called in to decide as to its merits. Itis passed from hand 
to hand, acquiring an enhancement of price at every stage. 
It may be bought for a song, but it may be sold for hundreds 
of pounds sterling. Those who would know to what length 
the requirements of luxury and the caprices of civilization 
can extend, should listen to the history of Billings v. Pratt. 

Mrs. Billings is the widow of a gentleman who enjoyed the 
confidence and esteem of his Sovereign, and served her in the 
capacity of an officer of her Royal Custom. House. At a sale 
of forfeited goods he purchased four pieces of tapestry, pur- 
porting to represent incidents in the life of the Prophet Moses, 
but otherwise in a wofully dilapidated condition. After the 
death of Mr. om kes widow, through the intermediary of 
her daughter, Mrs. h, sent the. hangings to, Mr. Pratt, 
a well-known Bond-street dealer in articles of cirtd ; and, ac- 
cording to her statement, Mr. Pratt agreed to sell it for her, 
receiving five per cent. as his commission. The defendant's 
own version of the transaction was, however, that he bought 
the whole four pieces, out and ome, Gn fifty pounds, is 
took place in 1858, and until 1863 whole. affair Jay dor- 
mant, when the daughter, Mrs. De Burgh, after re calls 
in Bond-street, ascertained that Mr. Pratt had sold the tapes- 
try to a Mr. Cowan, at Bayswater, for a hundred pounds, and 
that on Mr. Cowan’s returning it to him he had resold it to 
Mr. Holdford, M.P., for three hundred pounds. Here was a 
rolling stone that had indeed gathered moss. It was part of 
the plaintiff's case that the tapestries were from the us 
looms of the Gobelins, and that Mr. Billings had been offered 
two hundred pounds for one piece alone, ; 

The defendant, on the other hand, pleaded that they were 
only of Flemish manufacture; that they were in a wretchedly 
eda any es em ene vy | when he took them ; and he 

y pounds into court as the sum originally agreed upon 

—as the price “out and out.” Then came a grand + 
testimony as to what these hangings really were, and what 
had been done to them, Mr, Pratt swore that, although when 
they were cleaned three hundred pounds was a fair price, he 
would not, in their original state of mildew and decay, have 
given twenty pounds for, them atan auction. The Earl of 
arwick was very nearly giving a hundred and thirty pounds 
for one of the four pieces. Mr. Wright, a well-known cabinet- 
maker, had inspected the tapestry on behalf of Mr. Raikes 
Currie, who thought of eee it; but when pressed 
as to its value, he returned the e ingly discreet answer 
that “the net value of such articles depends very much on 
the circumstances of the buyer.” In other words, old hang- 
ings are worth precisely as much as they will fetch, andas a 


. He 


li 


the pounds 
the boon; Mr. Co recei om bantam and 
Mr. Froth pocksting s handvel , Which it strikes 
“There remained however; toy tatefiated De Burgh 
fuinliy to bodasis ris ond, tatietootion being denied tae 
cenarenet cotien wan. hoonahs Ths ores. having comp 1p.» 
ane nee pF damages, Wantds eary wand 
80 

mintof.ahe jerradaiking: imSivanion of poms a inthe 
ee aoe 
Shy Weenie te erat ax Gite, oe 

pounds into court as the price originally fixed upon? 


illings | cobbling and “re-tinting,” to say nothing ot 


give for the tapestry at the Oustom House 
sale—three hundred pounds, or three hundred, shillings? 
Again, Mr. Pratt was certainly entitled to a handsome com- 
ion for his sale to Mr. Holford ; and Mr. Malcolm Cowan 
has fairly earned a large reward for the trouble he took in 
having to read 
Vasari’s “ Lives of the ters” to find out the best way to 
mend tapestry. Would it not have been much better and 
much fairer for ali the ge in the outset to’ have agreed 
upon a “ deal” and to have divided the spoil? As for Mr. 
olford, we hope he is satisfied with his bargain. . Will he 
allow us, however, to whisper in his ear that.a virtuoso and 
his money are soon parted, and that whereas medigval tapes- 
try is often almost priceless, hangings of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, when the taste of that century was verging towards the 
rococo, are not valuable, and can be bought bythe knowing 
ones” at a yery low figure? A yard of old Chelsea, to the 
real connoisseur, is worth more than a mile of dubious stuff 
which may be “after” Poussin, but is just as likely after Van- 
dermeulen. Gentlemen of means and ease; however, will 
have their little tastes, and dealers will have their little ways; 
and the only person we can congratulate in this great hang- 
ing matter is Billings.— Telegraph, Dec. 2. 


—_———————_ 
GENERAL CIALDINI. 


The debate in the Italian Parliament onthe French Conven- 
tion has been closed by an une: ted speech of singular 
power from General Cialdini. Unlike those who preceded 
him, he argued the question on strategic rather than diplo- 
matic grounds. Napoleon III. had been a friend to Italy. 
aud might be so n: bat Emperors were mortal, and hé 


-hinted, though he did not actually say, that: dynasties were 


mortal too, Royalist and Republican France ever proved 
dangerous to I independence: who could tell how soon 
their transalpine neighbour might again become a foe? M. 
Farina had argued with reckless disregard of this contingency, 
that Turin was the safest capital they could have, because 
was ,the most readily succoured and garrisoned by French 
troops. This was part and parcel of the theory of national 
dependence, a theory fatal to national liberty and life. At 
St. Helena Napoleon I. had laid it down as a maxim—that the 
fate of the Peninsula must be decided in the valley of the Po. 
But he had never seen and never contemplated the political 
unity of 22,000,000 of Italians. When he spoke of Italy he 
thought of the subalpine ae of the epicene papacy; of 
luxury-loving Naples, with its semi-barbarous peasantry ; of 
Sicily andof Venice not atall, Italy, in the mind of the 
Corsican, was in truth no more than a geographical expression. 
Politically, it had for him no existence whatever asa self- 
dependent State. Could he have seen or foreseen the condi- 
tion of things now existing, the great commander would pro- 
bably have qualified his opinion and ong: that a great 
campai ora { man campaigns, might once more 
fought where in eaing Hannibal had fo them ineffectually 
around the base of the Apennines. For himself, Cialdin 
declared that though he looked forward to another great 
struggle in the Lombard-Venctian plains, he believed that 
they would be all the better able to undertake it if the seat of 
overnment were no longer endangered by the loss of a battle. 
ner or later they must be prepared to grapple fiercely and 
finally with the Austrian; and, in yy Dad say for that 
inevitable combat, it was necessary to fer the capital to 
Florence or to Naples, if not to Rome. 
Ld Sis of the Led off ational dignit 
me’ is of the country was an offence to n 
and a wound to national honour, which no considerations i 
policy could extenuate, and no professions of amity could 
meke endurable. It was worth a great deal to bind their Imperial 
ally to evacuate Rome within a ~ time; it was worth a 
deal more: to put the capital beyond, the reach either of 
him or their German foe, Cialdini, though wholly unprac- 
tised as a speaker, contrived to put all this in terms so plain 
that none could misunderstand it, and yet in terms so tempe- 
rate and courteous, that none could decently pretend to find 
in them occasion of offence. .In the. of the cause he 
m9) and the earnestness of his convictions, the soldier 
‘oun 
therto he has been known as a hard man gathering where he 


had not strewn, a @ disciplinarian, prodigal of life in 


in bad —. fed Lo nord ae = = is Paaie by none 
with scraples that would preven m from 80 

But he is one of the many miads which, evea after ph oo 
at what is called maturity, yield to the all-pervading influence 
of an altéred state of things around them, His very ambition 
prompts him to be nobler than he was. : Ideas find place in 
his intellect, if not in his’ heart, that were not suspected of 
being there before. The very fact of his risking 
high reputation won in the field by entering the lists in de- 
bate, attests the fact that even soldiers in the bad old 
Piedmontese school of government begin to discern clearly 
that constitutionalism with its audible appeal to public api- 
nion upon all vital questions has become the order of the day, 
Nothing but this conviction would probably have led a sabred 
demagogue deliberately to say that since the surrender of 
Savoy to France, Turin as an Italian capital had become ‘un- 
tenable. No deprecating gloss can make such words palatable 
at 


The speech served as oh excellent 








of foreign troops in the ancient | 


e true secret of how to be effective in speech. Hi- | tain 


through whom the 


me-server and trimmer. White the 
odious’ is still rung in the ears of Assembly, Cialdini 
poet ett te counsel; and he carried all before 
him. was able to cite from a report he had made in 1863 
reasons for transferring the capital, of irresistible weight and 
force; wholly ive of those on which the French Con- 
‘vention ‘was subsequently’founded. At the conclusion of his 
memorable harangue the House divided; when there y cc 
@ majority of five to one in favour of confirming the ven- 
tion of September. The obligations incurred by France under 
this diplomatic contract date from its former completion. The 
12th of Decemeer will be remembered, therefore, as the day. 
within two ‘years from which the French Government has 
promised to withdraw its troops from Rome. Will they be 
withdrawn? We shall see.—Zzaminer, Deo. 17. 
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A CONTINENTAL POLICY FOR AMERICA: 


m8 ye = the Soe Gotharien: or to check 
e progress of revolution eas a ng to national 
pasons she showed wisdom ribat : 


g 


ond that of most statesmen. 
‘he national sentiment, aroused and gee war, binds 
the people together, animates them-with patriotic zeal, and 
strengthéns them for sacrifices. It absorbs all othet passions, 
and by the largeness of the ideas and the depth of sentiment it 
inspires, elevates national character. Civil war ne oe me 
well as divides a people, while a war in defence of nationality 
jo rms consolidates the people, and gives to them common 

ects of hope and desire, and motives for mutual love. 
e believe we are to have a foreign intervention, and that 
the interposition of France and England will necessarily lead 
to war. Shall we await the blow? Shall we give to these 
powers an ally in the South, and make for ourselves an eternal 
enemy there? Orwill we not rather strike the first blow, and 
prvpcsing terms to the South, use her still great warlike power 
n our common:cause? It is folly to await the action of the 
Powers, if we are convinced that it is to be hostiie. 

We have: a right to anticipate the blow at us. Weshould 
seize upon the Colonies of an adversary. We should take Ca- 
nada from Great Britain, and expei Maximilian from Mexico. 
Canada was wrested from France principally by the Ameri- 
can Colonists, and we but reclaim our. own when we absorb 
her inte our It was cuntemplated by the 
our government that at some future day, Canada would come 
or be brought under it. In the Monroe doctrine we early laid 
down our theo: to the rest of the continent, 

In the-efforts to realize‘a continental policy, we would find 
ample room for the South. Peace offers no outlet to its armies 
or to ours, if it should come! The ee “‘ extermination” 
is as absurd as itis fiendishly wicked. nt out the vision of 
a Federation embracing all of North: America and the West 
Indies, and the Southern leaders will gladiy drop their 
suicidal struggle, which is now without hope or honour, and 
take their share in the contest for so glorious a prize. We 
need not treat with the rebel President or his Congress; but 
with the Confederate Generals. Lee and Beauregard:hold the 
destinies of the Goath in thelr bands. Accept oes 
accept their armies, put in their hands the banner of an 
aan (which they have not forgotten.) and bid them march 


forward to the conquest of @ coniinent. Let them prove their 
loyalty at Quebec and Montreal. Let Grant pet Sherman 
march to Mexico, and expel the Austrian pretender ! 


This is not the lan, of passion, or the suggestion of 
the imagination! It will stand the test of a rigid scrutiny and 
There is an army of 300,000 under 
Lee and his. confederates, There is a negro population to 
drawn from. There is occupation for our army and our navy 
and a field for the energies ofa great people and a future of 
national unity and extension, instead ofa prospect of uticer- 
, founded upon division, a disintegrated people, and 
immense’ debts and onerous taxation, operating upon a 
diminished population and a declining prosperity. 

We must go forward through some such course as.we have 
pointed out, or go back. ,A war for the establishment of a 
great American policy, embracing all of North America (ex- 
cept the Russian possessions) and the West India omen) 
would be a 7, of freedom. The immense federation 

y uniform laws, at peace with each other, 
having communion of free trade, and all the laws of comi 
which make the intercourse of nations mutually beneficen 
would be a great step in hnman progress. Once established, 


his | war and provocations of war would cease. 


AK cn which sar led Lore Europe would — 

passable’ barrier, except to the voluntary emigration of the 

ho would Siracted "by the magnitade_ of our 
. That em 
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and protracting that war? lf it means that 
Brite suhjects ake nn wder and pw 
vey these articles to anybody who by se Fy ys 
practice as old as the world and as wide as It has 
always been recognized by the Americans, and never more 
so than at this moment. best argument for the 
is that it cannot possibly be prevented, either ct port 
of export, where trade would be | Seagenee 
if every package were opened in- 
side out by the Custom-house officers or the police, 
or at the of import, where there is, of course, under 
the supposition, not the least wish to the importation. 
Any attempt to stop the traffic could be only by an to 
conemienes, hy em cupaemnation of Wille. of erage, the 
bane ued is anal Ge A} Sep mae Dawe 
been tried ago, they only throwing trade, 
manufacture, and commerce into the hands of the utterly un- 
eS O Se catalan of Denet_mee. Mr. Seward 
this far better than we could tell him. He knows, too, 
that in every one of the questions raised by the Civil War we 
iowpenn the GeetGamen, the conselozen, an tao pants oplaion 
co 
of the United Staten, We are in the same = oe they are, 
and whatever abuse Mr. Seward chooses to lavish on us, 
simply recoils on the heads of his own people.—7Zimes. 
CuaTuam Docxyarp.—An enlargement of Chatham Dock- 
yard to four times its present size, is projected. Estimates 
are now in course of and the Lords of the Ad- 
miralty have been the works in actual as 
witecmnd ontauerein teen Ne 
sum 
to be taken for the purpose in the estimates. The 
of the works now in progress are those in connexion with the 





EIGHTH ANNUAL BALL 
OF THE 
NEW YORK CALEDONIAN CLUB, 
At the CITY ASSEMBLY ROOMS, on Thursday evening, 
Jan. 12, 1865. Tickets $2, admitting a gentleman and two ladies. 
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allude, is an exaggeration, and was copied, without due a 
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TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


The rise of prices is unfortunately so well known, that no one 
is surprised at newspaper publishers being compelled to keep up 
with the times. During the last three years, the cost of the paper 
on which the Albion is printed has continuously advanced, until 
it is nearly trebled. All other expenses being also increased, we 
are under the necessity of changing our terms for those who pay 
in currency. From this date therefore we return to the price 
maintained for almost forty years, namely, Six Dollars per annum ; 


single copies, 12 cents. 


In the British Provinces, the West Indies, South America, 
Mexico, &c., where collections are made on a gold basis, the price 


remains as before, namely, Four Dollars per annum. 
Youne anp MorRELL, 
Sist Dec., 1864. * 





The Old World, 


The mail of the 24th ult. from Liverpool brings no domestic 


news of any moment whatever.—Parliament will probably 


assemble, it is now said, about the 9th February, a week later 


than was anticipated. This Joes not indicate any serious pres- 


mainly because it is thought to indicate a decided uneasiness as 
to the future ability of the South to continue the conflict. It cer- 
tainly wears this aspect; but we need hardly tell the intel- 
ligent reader that, so far as England is concerned, any such 
proposal or suggestion will be poured into deaf ears. 
are almost weary of repeating that non-interference 
in any shape whatever is the fixed determination of 
her Majesty’s Government, which is approved by nineteen- 
twentieths of her Majesty’s subjects. It were waste of space, 
therefore, to consider these voices from Richmond as prognos- 
ticating any special course of action. The South may per- 
chance free its slaves, and arm them. Of the influence of any 
such step, upon its military fortunes, we are not competent to 
speak; but its total failure, as a means of winning active 
sympathy, can hardly, we think, be in doubt. 

Savannah, almost immediately after its occupation by 
General Sherman, settled down into acquiescence with this 
change of fortune. The Mayor and a large number of citizens 
held a public meeting, at which they gave in their adhesion, 
or their return, to the old state of things—some probably 
having been Unionists at heart all through the war, and 
some making a virtue of necessity. Liberal means have been 
adopted for supplying the wants of the destitute poor; and the 
yoke of conquest is made, so far, to sit lightly on the conquered. 
Many of the merchants of this city, with inexhaustible libe- 
rality, are gathering subscriptions in aid of the needy. 
Mr. Simeon Draper, Collector of Customs for this port, has 
been despatched to Savannah, to take charge of the large 
quantity of cottontound there. The claims of foreign holders 
may, perchance, give rise to some complications and legal 
proceedings; but the impression prevails that the U. 8. Gov- 
ernment will appropriate the whole in the first instance, and 
settle subsequently with the several claimants.—General Sher- 
man’s military movements in the neighbourhood have not been 
important, nor are his future plans known to the public. The 
names of Augusta, Branchville, and Charleston, are reported, 
on no authority whatever, in connection therewith. The ex- 
pedition, that he sent out Southwards, in search of an encamp- 
ment of Union prisoners, has returned unsuccessful. 

General Hood, C. 8., with the fragments of his routed army, 
is known at last to have escaped across the Tennessee river, 
but had lost his pontoon train subsequently.—General Stone- 
man, U.8., has returned to Nashville after making a most 
destructive raid into South-Western Virginia. He broke up 
the most valuable salt-works and lead-works of that district, 
and accumulated a large spoil in horses, mulés, and locomo- 
tives. Nearly a thousand prisoners were also taken by him. 
—From the army of the Potomac, or from the rival armies 
thereabouts, there jis littl news. General Butler, whose 
military genius is by no means so marked as his administra- 
tive talent, has had another mortification. A mine was ex- 
ploded on Sunday last, designed to complete his labours 
in the Dutch Gap canal, and so open the way for the 
passage of the gun-boats. The effect was not what 
was anticipated, and the utility of the work remains un- 
tested. We have not yet seen this same officer’s defence of 
himself against the implied charge of failure to take Fort 
Fisher; but the controversy thereon, between the Admiral 
and the General, promises to wax warmer. We must confess, 
notwithstanding Butler’s unpopularity, that there is a growing 
belief that Admiral Porter did not treat him handsomely. 
The naval bombardment, we should add, was partially re- 
sumed after the withdrawal of the land forces; but with no 
effect. ‘The fleet is at Beaufort, N.C. By the way, we 
omitted to record that when the land attempt was made 
on the principal work, the tenants of two adjoining 
batteries surrendered, numbering in all about 275 
4men.—Mosby, the famous Southern guerrilla chieftain, is 
reported dangerously wounded.—T wo Confederate privateers, 
the Shenandoah and the Olustee are now at sea, and have com- 
menced their depredations on commerce. The former is the 
Sea King, a British vessel suspected of late, but for whose 
transfer to this service our government is in no way respon- 


The situation of affairs in Spain is grave. We had been| sible. 

taught to believe that her strength and resources, her com-| The proceedings in Congress, since the holidays, have not 
mercial enterprize and financial ability, had been rapidly on} interested us—Gold continues at a high premium, partly 
the increase. Late events tend to show the contrary. The} because Mr. Fessenden’s management of the Treasury does 
unwholesome and unsuccessful war with St. Domingo has/| meet the public expectation. 

been found an intolerable burden, and the Narvaez Ministry 
intimated to their mistress that it must be abandoned. The 
Queen dismissed him, being unwilling to bring down the 
national pride. But all efforta to form a new Cabinet hav-| zilian Chargé d’Affaires at Washington and Mr. Seward, it 
ing failed, Narvaez, at the last date, was reinstated in power, | has been made known during the week that the United States 
with the general impression that Spain would abandon her | Government avows the illegality of the seizure of the Florida, 
attempt to reconqueror St. Domingo, and patch up, as she | and makes reparation, which, if it may not be considered very 
best could, her quarrel with Peru. So may it be. 


North and South. 


find it, with the hazard of recapture when beyond the jurisdic- 


tion of their Government.” As for the Florida herself, run 
down by some zealous transport-captain, it is assumed that 
her loss was caused by some unforeseen accident, for which 
the U. S. are not responsible. Both naval and military courts 
of enquiry have been held upon the event, “ which,” says Mr. 
Seward in a curious phrase, “ seemed to affect the army and 
the navy.” The naval report hereon is appended to the letter 
in question ; but we do not find it in print. 

Such is the reparation tendered to the Brazilian Emperor for 
the outrage in his port. As to the; manner in which this is 
done, nothing can be more dry and offensive. There is, from 
beginning to end, but one mention of the President’s regret ; 
indeed, the bulk of the letter ismade up of accusations against 
Brazil. It was a greyious offence against the U. 8., says the 
Secretary of State, that the Southern Confederacy should ever 
have been recognized as a naval belligerent, and that the 
Florida should have been held even to belong thereto—that 
vessel being, “ like the Alabama,” to all intents and purposes 
& pirate, and hercrew “enemies of the human race.” ‘Nay, as 
the wolf warmed up in his arraignment of the lamb, so Mr. 
Seward proceeds to rebuke the “subordinate agents” of the 
Brazilian Government, at Bahia, for their attempt to stop by 
force the perpetration of the outrage, inasmuch as they, too, thus 
“ inaugurated an unauthorized, irregular, and unlawful war.” 
Brazil is further notified that she owes reparation to the U.58., 
for harbouring the “ pirates,” and so forth, in the style to 
which we are accustomed. 

This “ handsome apology,” as it is termed bythe ¥. Y. 

Times, has thrown that journal into a fit of extravagant Pha- 
risaism, in which it once more calls upon every American to 
be “ prouder of his government,” and thanks the Lord that its 
own is not as other nations are. There is of course abundant 
allusion to what England has done under similar circum- 
stances, and a grand consciousness that, in its “ elevated spi- 
rit,” “our government scorns to plead British precedents,” 
seeing, inter alia, that these “are of no more worth as legal 
authority than last year’s burglaries.” In what a grim laugh 
must not Mr. Seward have indulged, when he read this dis- 
claimer on his part! We wonder how many British prece- 
dents were quoted, for justification, by him, three years ago, 
in another more memorable case of claim and reparation. 
But the memories of men in office are peculiar; else, how 
can he still persist in his childish talk about foreign nations 
treating “pirates” as belligerents, when he has under his 
thumb a score or two of those whom he perpetually calls by 
this odious name, but takes no steps whatever to have them 
swung from the yard-arm ? 





A Few Items from Canada. 

Let us commence by congratulating our Provincial friends 
on the hearty sympathy with their grand scheme of Confed- 
eration, expressed by Mr. Cardwell, the Secretary of State 
for the Colonial Department. This is the approval of the 
Queen’s Government ; and it is, we are most happy to record, 
only just so qualified as to prove that the details excite lively 
interest. Mr. Cardwell suggests some modification in the 
manner of nominating the Legislative Council, and a restric- 
tion of the pardoning prerogativein the immediate representa- 
tive of the Sovereign.—The influential British press, almost 
without exception, speaks in the same tone of satisfaction, and 
earnestly hopes that the plan will be carried out. There can 
be no withdrawal now.—We observe that Mr. George Brown 
has had several interviews with Mr. Cardwell. 

The new examination of the St. Alban’s raiders does not 
go off quite so tripplingly as was expected from the general 
denunciations of Judge Coursol. The same difficulty as to 
jurisdiction has been again raised; and though the feeling in 
the community is one of irritation, and influential voices have 
been raised. against the delay, Justice still appears to halt.— 
Excessive annoyance has been felt and is manifested at the 
rigorous execution of Mr. Seward’s edict, respecting the use 
of passports on the frontier. The absurdity of any such at- 
tempt to keep dangerous characters aloof has been so often 
tested in the old world, that it is surprising to see 
an official adopting them in the new. But there 
is a mania fjust now for picking up anything that is 
thrown off in Europe. It is to be hoped that Mr. Seward’s 
eyes will be opened ere long, and that he will find some better 
models of imitation, than those systems which he passed his 
early years in decrying.—At Chateau Richer, in Montmorenci 
County, East of Quebec, there was a very small riot among 
the habitans, one day last week. They resisted the enroll- 
ment of the Militia, under the misapprehension that it was to 
be sent off immediately to the frontiers. A small military 
force despatched from Quebec soon set the matter straight. 
More importance has been attached to the incident than it 
merited. 

“Rigid Serutiay and the Coldest Calculation.” 

Such is the test—according to the Albany Atlasand Argus 
—that may be applied to one of its own editorial spasms, 
transferred to our columns above, under the original title, 
“A Continental Policy for America.” The writer of it, not 
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as being one of the richest things of the season ; indeed there 
is not a paragraph, scarcely a sentence in it, that will not 
invite a smile, unless indeed it generate a sigh over the wasted 
experience of the past four terrible years. We shall not, 
however, undertake serious discussion with a writer who ad- 
‘vances £0 little that is new, and who is only amusing by and 
through his rhodomontade. It is not now for the first time, that 
we hear of the healing virtue of a foreign war ; yet its blessings 
and benefits have rarely been set before the gossips who can 
swallow them, with an audacity so sublime and so ridi- 
culous. 

One word more. It is not our privilege to drink wisdom at 
the rural fount, whence this marvellous vision is drawn. We 
derive it, at second-hand, from a daily metropolitan neigh- 
bour, commonly supposed to enjoy the fullest confidence of 
the American Secretary of State. Finding moreover that this 
strange ebullition was italicised in its strongest points, as 
though it had been subjected to careful study, we turned to 
see what the keeper of Mr. Seward’s conscience would have to 
say regarding it. What disappointment was ours, on failing 
to find any comment whatever, unless such were conveyed in 
the above-named italics, and in the super-added heading, 
which runs thus: “The Political Future. A Novel Pro- 
gramme—Democratic Pronunciamento.” Was the stamp 
thus affixed in irony or approval? There is no evidence to 
show. 































































that the Canadas were in arms, and that the pomp and cir- 
cumstance of war might be seen inthe Provinces. Fascinated 
and appalled by “ The New Sensation,” as the largest capitals 
of allj well designated these various typographical displays, we 
read on with eagerness, wondering that such things could 
be, and we in profound ignorance thereof. Great therefore 
was our relief on finding that a Washington correspondent— 
one “ Argus,” who must have a hundred eyes at least—had 
imposed upon the credulity of the World's readers with a 
cock-and-bull story of recognition on the 4th of March next, 
and of British army officers being ordered to stick to their 
regiments, in anticipation of some sudden emergency. The 
letter moreover was two days old, while the Telegraph was 
yet in operation. Beyond this, the only ground was a ru- 
mour from one Montreal paper, contradicted by another, to 
the effect that the Coldstream Guards and other regiments 
had been instructed to hold themselves in readiness for service 
in Canada. Throwing these negatives and positives aside, in- 
asmuch as one neutralizes the other, there remained only the 
gossip of “ Argus,” to set against our own'conviction that the 
whole story was unmitigated rubbish, and our belief that 
British military armaments were about to be reduced. 
Finally, we turned to the page editorial for explanation. Not 

a word! The sensation-header was there treated with the Seeretos te still sedve ctaoenty canmnties ct ania eta ‘ the 
conte ei Geseryed. 1 had served its momentary PuPO# there sno need, atthe la dag, 0 point out the abnurdity of 


that description of Hibernian plays to which Niblo’s Garden is 
devoted during some portion of each year. No intelligent votary 


sh The National Intelligencer.” of 4 stage can _ » without = pont contaeay, of ste taste 
aged pected rary ashing- w approves and encourages tic buffoonery, to the exclu- 
Our ; ond mach sm onan » the Wi sion of ti . and to the very considerable detriment of the 
ton National Intelligencer, commences the new year under eN-| theatrical profession. Nor isit possible to approve that mana- 
tirely new auspices. Its edition, for the last day of the year = — which truckles to such a taste, and permits such 
an on. 
that has closed, contained the valedictory card of Mr. W. W. This latter remark suggests a topic of no small interest—which, 
Seaton, the surviving partner of the firm of Messrs. Gales and oi ape ero sparse for ase fenetieeien--coaetiy,, the 
blish an juties Of managers, or e present it is eno 
Seaton, under whose control the paper has been pu ed for wy that, at only two theatres in this Miity —Wallack’s a the 
more than half acentury. The card expresses its writer’s| Winter Garden—is the aigaity of 'the Gramatic’ art habitually re- 
very natural regret at relinquishing those active duties that | *spected ani tained, and an appeal directly made to the bes 
culture and taste of the community. With these, therefore, rest 
have engrossed the larger part of his lifetime—a regret in| the sympathies and the hopes of all true lovers of the drama, who 
preted vmkeaeenotigetir teed we ei hE  S 
will heartily sympathise. No paper in the United States has come,” but hearts are touched and attuned into sympathy withall 
better deserved public confidence and esteem. Always con- as Saat os Vane pres hae | oe iy 1 glewerna = 
; ; ntelli- | ture is broadened and elevated, an of character an 
scientious, high-minded, logical, and temperate, the J life are impressed upon every honourable mind. 
gencer has discussed all public questions, in an able, candid,| Will it be a year of such progress? Let us go forwerd and ee. 
and impartial spirit, advocating, at all points, the interests of . 
the American Republic, though never unmindful of the rights 
of foreign nations and the obligations of international courtesy. 
Its honest and judicious conservatism may have offended po- 
litical factions; but, as Mr. Seaton very happily remarks,|an unusually good one, consisting of La Droite and that 
“ while cheerfully accepting the law of progress in civil socie- | sparkling eer comedy, ie oe “. semanes, bgpnar ala A the droll 
° Own as n8OnNS rancé.—. a n 
ty, the Intelligencer has not been in haste to assume that all pet ese, Mile. Karsch had to do heavy duty. In’ witness g the 
change was reform, and thst all popular aspirations were ae — “we 4 ating ot this young - hang es — 
: ” eces, we at these columns—while no’ er personal a! 
wholesome because they were predominant. Gostianecbad not done justice to her undoubeat talents. In “ Le 
We wish our venerable contemporary all possible suecess ial 
under its new management, trusting that it will continue to 


Code des Femmes” esp y, ske ded in identifying her- 
self comeieey with the réle, and acted with all the spirit, eC, 
merit the esteem and good will of intelligent friends to free : 
government and liberal institutions. 


These reflections naturally occur, as, on the threshhold of the 
New rye 3 = glances po the field’ of local theatrical enter- 
o. th 
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Pp of this city are pros- 
yerous: in some res the drama, also, is worthily sus- 
ed if, as I think, the aspect of theatrical affairs 
bsurd, incongruous, or offensive features, 
the defect is ly if not entirely attributable to the 
bad taste of the public. Take, for Ces ee the case of the Olym- 
pic. This is one of the handsomest and most comfortable thea- 
tres in the world, and possesses, aga the finest because the 
most adaptable stage in this country. rs. John Wood presides 
over it—a handsome, aoe. and em j poten actress—re- 
in the line of farce and burlesque, 
road style of comedy. Yet Mrs. Wood has withdrawn 
into seclusion, and the stage of the Olympic is occupied by one of 
the most complete why pee of theatrical trash that were ever 
presented to an admiring public. There is literally nothing in the 
melo-drama of “‘ The Streets of New York,” but the reflex of cer- 
tain trite incidents from the street life of this city, heightened by 
8 effects. Allusion is made, in its text, to Liberty street and 
to Nassau street. Union Square is reproduced among its scenes, 
as it appears by night, in a snow-storm. A policeman walks 
across it,and creates an astonishing sensation amongst the delighted 
spectators. Then. Mf. Parsloe, as a youthful newsboy, performs 
upon the banjo. Presently the gallant New York fireman appears, 
in his red shirt and black trousers. A tenement house in Baxter 
street, is represented in flames. Etc., etc. These novelties charm 
Bucolie taste, whether metropolitan or provincial; and so the 
theatre is densely crowded, night after night, by enthusiastic au- 
diences. Whose fault is it, that the legitimate drama, and airy, 
frolicsome, brilliant Mrs. Wood, are exiled from the Olympic ? 
The injury, which the stage suffers from the prevalence of a 































Slight Differences Among Friends. 

No sane American presumes to doubt the devotion of the 
Czar of Russia to the interests and the honour of the United 
States. That his Imperial Majesty, at an early period of the 
civil war, was made by his blundering manager of Foreign 
Affairs to advise peaceful separation, in place of continued 
hostilities, was one of those slight mistakes that will occur in 
even the best regulated empires. The little incident was 
hushed up and forgotten; nay, although it stands recorded in 
official documents, it never came to the knowledge of many 
Republican diplomatists and statesmen and lecturers, who. 
busy themselves in sounding the Autocrat’s praises, and con- 
gratulating the world at large on his sympathy with them- 
selves. 

But for us—who endeavour to deal with things as they are, 
and not as we would have them—it is impossible not to see 
that an enlightened self-interest prevails at St. Petersburg, as 
elsewhere, in national policy. It is altogether natural that 
Russia should cultivate the most friendly relations with this 
great maritime power; it was natural, too, that she should 
see with regret the strength of her ally wasted in a civil war, 
and therefore should give the counsel described above. 
Thus also a fresh incident has occurred, in which 
the Czar once more, with a view to his own pur- 
poses, deems it expedient to run counter to the feelings of 
his closest allies. When Louis Napoleon distinctly pro- 
claimed that one of his objects, in invading Mexico, was to 
check the extension of this country, we all know how the 
declaration rankled in the American mind, and how it has 
made the expulsion of the Franco-Austrian ruler, at some 
not distant period, one of the popular cries of theday. Weil, 
the whirligig goes round,and the time comes when the Emperor 
of all the Russias desires to conciliate his brother Sovereign of 
France, or of Austria, or of both. Does he then regulate his 
conduct by the desires of his best friends, his most unflagging 
flatterers? Not so. He coolly turns his back upon them, and 
pens a most friendly epistle to his brother Emperor in this 
Western world, felicitating him upon his accession to the 
throne, and “calling down the blessings of Heaven upon his 
Kingdom.” This congratulatory letter has gone the round 
of Europe, and we commend it to the especial attention ofa 
distinguished New England statesman, whose name we have 
been accused of sometimes taking in vain. “The friendship of 
Alexander II. for the United States, as shown in his peaceful 
exhortations with reference to the civil war, andjin his recogni- 
tion of the Emperor of Mexico,” would be an excellent theme 
for an article in the W. Y¥. Ledger. It is quite open to rhe- 
torical flourishes and ingenious special pleading. 

But, after all, one should not be much disturbed by these 
aberrations ofa despotic mind. Even congeniality of demo- 
cratic institutions will not always have weight in international 








FRENCH THEATRE. 

Last Tuesday ouning found us amongst the laughing and fa- 
shionable crowd, which the excellent performances of M. Juig- 
net’s company never fail to draw. The programme chanced to be 





gence, for which her countrywomen are renowned —In 
“ Les Chansons de la France,” Madame Larmet received even more 
than the usual share of —, which her graceful and finished 
style invariably wins. Frenchman’s heart did not beat, as 
he listened to the old familiar strains which{she poured forth, with 
so much truthfulness of intonation and ease of transition ?—M. 
Juignet also deserves a word of decided praise for his clever deli- 
neation of tae Notary, in the piece in which Mile. Karsch was so suc- 

—It cannot be too 0; repeated that our,American actors, 
and ,ac' particularly, would do well to take a few lessons 
from their French neighbours.—We are glad to notice that full 
houses are the routine. Some day, when M. Juignet moves up- 
town, he will have no difficulty in making a fortune. New York 
is ripe for a permanent French Theatre. 


Hatts and HFancies. 

The N. Y. Caledonian Club gives its eighth Annual Ball, at 
the City Assembly Rooms, on Thursday evening next, the 
12th inst. Our clannish kindred are right in multip! ng their 
pen arent pe The religious jourrals of this city 
are & study. The Ui of this week has two 
long edito standing side y side and in precisely similar 
a One is ed “The Wilmington Failure ;” the other 
’ Freeness of Salvation.” The former commences : 
“ The naval Gg eee y against Wilmington has 

ure.” The latter commences: 
“The offer of salvation, so far as it depends on 
to the theatre, to witness the representation of “ Macbeth.’ is universal and free.” The Queen, with the 
occasion was uncommonly b t. Fy theatre—one of the| younger branches of the royal family, left Windsor Castle for 
~ impressive tragedy was splendidly produced. Mr. EL. Da.| OSborne on the 17th ult. Lady Cowley’s diamonds 


the country, persounted Macleh. The Lady 5 ror Gharlotte — Paris, = ae ee to pay oe Visit to 
action. As with a Czar, so with a President. Not avery long meiapan. oe - 4 bem: I ey = 


good players were not wanting to the cast. In 
: particulars the performance was deeply interesting. Yet, be- | that the robbery must have been effected by means of false 
time since, the Swiss Republic congratulated Mr. Lincoln on | fore the close of the first act, my friend fallen fast ‘Mr. Solomon Hart, R.A., has been elected libra- 
his proclamation of freedom to the negroes in certain States,| #¢ep- Since that ev eg Hal bag) Bacolis yuarpes te rian of the Royal Academy, in the place of Mr. Pickersgill, 
and manifested moreover a warm sympathy with the Union. and Ba. ‘While a <a been in circulation 
Does this ensure an adoption of American policy as regards 





PAusic. 


So long a time a to have elapsed since Friday of last 
week—owing, probably, to the intervening New Year’s festival— 
that the Ttallan Opera sounds like a thing of the long ago. Never- 
theless it deserves to be put on record that the est house of 
the season, or nearly so, crowded the Academy to hear “‘ Norma,” 
and to bid adieu to the company for some weeks. The perfor- 
— Money o— jame ee = -_ a fect the 
su e y and statuesque poses o: ; but in im jioned 
earnestness and in soultoudking epee, she is scarcely inferior 
to the great ic — ot the isle cogs, Maximiliani made 
also a very effective sand ether thejopera‘;went well. 
The best of the en undou! ly in the concerted pieces. 
—We are glad to read in Boston papers, that Mr. Maretzek’s sea- 
son in city has commenced ee a 

aie Mr. Theodore Thomas gives the second of his Sym- 
phonie-Soirées. Nothing better, inits way, can be heard than the 
musical entertainment got up and conducted by Mr. Thomas, 











Brama. 


A very long time ago I invited a rural friend to accom ny me 














urbon, the Infante of 


tural his custodians and was on his way to 
Mexico? By no means. Side by side with the Imperial] ¢p, pa Jratei| weaken ~¢ 0 —_ eg? oa or London, we learn that he has arrived at Teneriffe the 
letter of greeting from St. Petersburg, there has been cir-| tended view,” has it me that, while the market for dramatic is 


culated through Europe a similar one from Berne, written by 
the President of the Swiss Confederation. 

From these facts there is one wholesome lesson to be that 
drawn. It is foolishness in the extreme to expect that foreign 
nations, friendly though they be, will view all obligations in 
the same light. It is madness, that a country should exhibit 


to which said to be exiled————-On Friday even- 
Ee othes week, the sale of fo eee — As? r- rt 
tiste’ Fund took p ry jose of the [ 
tion at the Derty Galery The sum realized exceeded, we 
thousand dollars. The prices, as usual, 
capricious. The three bits of sea-coast,to which we 
_——. in our — the a ~ Messrs. type 
brought respectively $200, , and 
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to the commerce of the country, 
an expressed desire that he would become a citizen of the 
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two inharmonious motives, alternately pred t mana- | $450. ice- ‘arragut was presented, on Satur- 
itself as violently indignant, because some other country holds + mind—the one, a ; to ge tha other, a desire | day last, with $50,000 ~! the merchants of New York, with 
different opinions and pursues a different course. art. Swaged to SS by such influences the stage, aa Ht were, their thanks for his 








is - 
amid lilows: there from metropolis ——— Punch suggests, as a cricketer’s epitaph, the 
‘ & Sepia nee his bit of and comforis himecif ‘with quarts of wis, {simple word : “ Over !”—— Grisi has been on pe aay Ao 
Is there a Miles-na-Cop in the establishment of our the ~ 


neighbour, the World? We the question because, in its x 

pated fellows of old comedy, and the gauzy sylphs 
issue of yesterday, that journal endeavoured to throw the are tossed about in the fi x foam, Te cubs tan 
town into a fever of excitement, after a fashion purely theatri- ; far 


Palace on Concerts. The of Lord 
translation of the Iliad has been unexpectedly large in 
————After the Owl comes the Glowworm. A me- 

eee Seapenl sage: “Thenew is newspaper, which 
ort ‘ime 


es- | we announced as a sirce, will, we 

tie peace of Ocean, golden and radian tranquil summer | pelieve, shortl eed Glowworm, 
cal. On its first page, conspicuous in capital letters, stood| sun In other wo and to drop metaphor, the Seat mized it is intended poh mee per aah oo apoant 
ominous and separate announcements, that intervention was pre ephe prom ho ak Phe jo of the country an oe, Saliathone sale the rest of 
Positively to take place, that England was preparing for war,| ides of thet sobs citertional ae a comparison with high | the world.”———-It_ is proposed to make Opera-crush hats 
that troops were held in readiness to embark for America, | practically to apply. cf a more durable and cheaper stuff, called “ Rep.” If this 
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idea is ever developed, the fashionable y of our 
ly civilised ni th cen’ will be walk the 
streets, like Snake-charmers, o & ogre 
bring out an adaptation of Gounod’s “ Hale 
. ——-—The Rev. O. H. (or Mr. as 
now prefers to style himself) start a new 


nounces a dancer on three legs. 
shire, as Chancellor ot Cambridge University, has ane 
er ng ner list for age new hall for the Union 
bating ty with £100. jis is a good beginning 
Atheneum, and we are glad to hear that roe Ge: eras 
are in other quarters excellent. Cambridge should have as 
fine a place for Laer | its public speakers as Oxford.——-— 
The newspaper publishers in Ohio held a convention at 
Columbus, on Wednesday, and agreed to petition Congress 
the og ry ge vo a 7 atction 
0! w o' z- 
Holman Hunt intends to” make a second len; 
sojourn in the East. He will probably leave for 
early in the spring, with the object of painting a Scripture 
subject on an began large scale. The Paris 
says :—“ An iron v for an English shipowner is in course 
of construction at the Transatlantic Shi St. Nazaire. 
This vessel, which is of about 1,000 tons, is the first built in 
France for England, a fact that shows we are able, when we 
choose, to rival England.” he Correspondencia ot 
Madrid states that ly Franklin, the widow of the celebrated 
Arctic explorer, is at present at Barcelona. The Queen 
has eommissioned 8 ignor Saulini, of Rome, to execute a 
ell, 
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number of cameos in 
awd and the late Prince Albert.—--_—-—-The Prince and 
cess of Wales were to 

Countess of Leicester with a visit at Holkham, Norfolk, on 
Monday last. Holkham had once the honour of receiving 
her Majesty when the Princess Victoria. A movement, 
is on foot in London to reduce the price of gas from 4¢. 6d. to 2s 
9d. per 1,000 ft., at which latter price the supply ie given at 
Plymouth——————Moscow has more than hotels and 
3,000 coffee-houses, inns, and gin-sho These are open all 
night, as the inhabitants seldom go to before two or three 
in the morning, and during the winter scarcely ever remain 
in the street. The number of shops and ines is four 
times greater than in St. Petersburg. he Directors of 
the Scottish Central Railway rneeny have given orders for 
fitting up some of their first carriages with plate- 
glass panes between the different compartmenta. A 
traveller confesses to having ridden forty miles with the sweet 
and snmeny | Mrs. Grimes, whom, notwithstanding his 
fastidiousness, he would have kissed but for three — 
which he thus gives: “First, I am such a good husband 

wouldn’t even be guilty of the bar ype of disloyalty to my 
sweet wife; secondly, I was afraid our fellow bagel 
would see me and tell Grimes ; third, I do not think Mrs. G: es 
would let me.” From Dublin we learn that the son of 
a a no cnt eae ea Sen Bed 

ity in a new comedy written for him 

‘and entitled “ Fishing for Flats.” Itis’ said Mr. Robson will 
shortly appear in London. ‘The late Mr. David Roberts 
has left behind him nine hundred and seventy-six sketches, 
the originals ofall his great and best known works. 
The Duke of Brabant, son of King Leopold, bas left Alexandria 
for Calcutta and Ceylon. 























patron of the society, instituted at Aberdeen, for the benefit 
of destitute children of deceased of the Church 
Scotland and professors in the universities, Her Majesty also 
gives a handsome annual subscription. Nearly 400 
notices of intended applications to 
session have been given for railway, canal, and dock bills, 
connected with railwa: — = sections have = de- 
ted at the Board of Trade for projected new railways 
pa works, being 46 more than those last year, 
it is believed the — number since the year 1846. 
A rather startling volume bas jast issued from the booksho 
of Michel Levy, Paris, ned by Charles Du Vi 
the expressive title “L’Avenir et les Bonapartes.” It 
already spoken of as likely to make a sensation in E 
———What is “Humble Pie?” Mr. CO. W. Smith’s 
“ Clerical Elocution” B sty the following explanation on this 
subject: “ Humble pie” is an incorrect spelling of “ um 
pie,” a pie made of “ umbles,” a plural noun, meaning a deer’s 
entrails. To eat “umble-pie” is to eat of the 








eyrier, with 








towards the foundation of a University for the people of the 
twelve counties, and an appeal is to be made to the House of 
Commons for aid yer matter. A 
of the money already promised.—_———-—Since 
the year 1803 no less than nine Tmilliogs “of ster- 
ling been spent on the enlargement and of 
Paris. A wealthy but weak-headed barrister 
enatpen Carseat ene should be admitted to the 
bar who not an independent landed property. 
ask, sir)’ replied.Curran, “how many acres make a 
”. ‘The Westminster Scholars, at the commence- 
ment of their Christmas vacation gave their customary thea- 
trical entertainment. The play was Terence’s Phormio.——— 
A collection of models of naval architecture 











by Mr. Charlies Kenney, is prom’ 
Com y in London.——_—--——The 


the bargain holds; w the phrase, 
It is stated that Madame 


Grama in vere by it Les 





and | ‘ Father's house.’ ”. 


—The Queen has become died 


of te Dukes des 


Ready, and pansion’ 
4 ron, Esq. of Bilton Gran; 
is | In London, Major-Gene: 


poorest dish. 
The sum of £50,000 is to be subscribed in Wales | Dublin. 
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ball, “what confounded hard bones the German women 
A sudden and unaccountable fall touk place, 
recently, in the waters of Lake Michigan. The depth of water, 
it is stated, decreased two feet in twenty-four hours.——__— 
We remember that when Thackera 





urs. 

y died, a N. Y. daily 
prefaced its announcement of the fact with the remark that 
the news from Europe was of “quite a holiday character.” 
ee ee ene Saal aN SE On 


death of the Earl of : “The news is unimportant. The 
death of the Earl of Carlisle isannounced. His death will ex- 
cite regret in this country, where he had many friends, 
all of he deserved, for a nobler man never lived.” 


Porson, the eminent scholar, had a horror of the East wind, 
Sheridan’s son Tom once kept him a prisoner in ths house for 


several ye fixing the weather-vane due East. 
A jolly old doctor said that patients who pay promptly 
always sickness, being good customers, 


physicians cannot afford to lose. 

not creditable to our countrymen, if, as stated, it be true, 
that “ a London paper containing an account of Muller’s exe- 
cution, sold three-quarters of a million of copies,”,—————_ 
The Germantown Zelegraph farnishes the following directions 
for the preservation of frozen potatoes: “If your potatoes 
freeze in the cellar, don’t wait for them to thaw, but throw 
them into a conical heap, either where they are, or in the 
7 air, and cover with dirt, straw, shavings, old clothes, or 
, packed tight. The cover will prevent sudden changes, 
which cause all the mischief.”—— In Java, an empty 
flower-pot, placed on the portico roof of a house, is said to 
mean “ A young lady is in the house; husband wanted.” 
he sugar crop in Louisiana this year is so small 











that the orange crop largely exceeds it. The N. Y. 
Journal of Commerce calls upon the State Legislature to pass 
a law ing it a penal offence to deface rocks, trees, and 


bridges with advertisements. It says that much of the finest 
scenery on the t routes of travel is defaced by the “ High- 
wayman of the Brusi:.”. The Winsted Herald records, 
in these touching words, the decease of a pauper: “ Ex- 
changed his poverty for eternal riches, and his rags fora 
crown which fadeth not away—at Winchester poor-house, 
Nov. 6, 1864, James C. Smith, aged 67. The pall-bearers were 
few on this side—not so many perhaps as they that waited on 
the ‘shining shore’ and went up with the old man to his 
The hurricanes which have been 
flying about the world of late have found thelr way to Lisbon. 
A tremendous storm has burst over that city, destroying 
property of all kinds, but chiefly the poor © the T 

t is said that as many as forty vessels have been sunk. The 
vessels of war in the harbour, however, were not 











Obituary. 


Mr. Gzonce Mirrim Datias.—The death of Mr. Dallas, 
Vice-President of the U. 8. daring the administration of Presi- 
dent Polk, took place in Philadelphia, on Saturday last. He 
had served his country with much zeal, discretion, and ability, 
in various offices. During the war of 1812; he was sent as a 
Special Commissioner to St. Petersburg, with a view to 
negotiating a peace with Great Britian. In 1828 he was 
elected Mayor of Philadelphia, and upon the accession of Gen. 
Jackson to the Presidency, he was appointed U.S. District 
Attorney. In 1831, he was elected to the U.S. Senate. Under 
Mr. Van Buren, Mr. Dallas was appointed minister to Russia. 
In , 1844, he received the nomination of Vice-President, 
was elected by 170 votes out of 275 in the electoral college, 
and held the office until March 4th, 1849. In 1856, he was 
sent to the Court of St. James, in place of Mr. Buchanan, 
which office he retained until the appointment of Mr. Adams 
by President Lincoln. The deceased gentleman leaves 
behind him a high and unsullied reputation. 


Mr. ALGERNON FREDERICK GREVILLE—This gentleman 
at Hillingdon, Middesex, on the 15th ult. He was well 
known to ty from his long association with the late Duke 
vate secretary, a post he retained up to 
The di was father of the Duchess 
of Richmond, and brother of the Dowager Countess of Elles- 
mere. _ 
At Government Ho Geo To Demerara, of ow 
fever, Thomas Hincks, ‘eq. "B. A.. of Baliol Coll Ostord, 
‘3, second son of his Excellency Francis Hincks, , CB 
overnor of British Guiana ; and on the previous evening, 7th 
Nov., at the Colony House, Suddie, Essequi also of yellow 
fever, Matilda Frances, hay est child of Lieut,-Colonel and Mrs. 
‘ Mr. Hincks.—At P: Francis Bar- 
Warwickshire, late 16th Lancers.— 
Sir Charles Hopkinson, C. B.—While 
on service in Japan, Captain the Hon. —— kB. P. Vereker, 
egt.—At Woolwich, 
Lieut, Bourke, R. E.—At Lukoja, at the confluence of the Niger, 
Bedfo N.—At Streatham, John Sewell, bas 
Gon Gorrge Dodd, Hea FR 8, formerly Mf, £ for Maidstone. 
so rmerly M. P. for Maidstone. 
“Te London, W. Wright Swain, Rs ; 


Lord W. Charles O’Brien FitzGerald. At ‘Abbottabad, 
ner Hugh E. Rees James, 


London, 
Dublin, Joseph Burke, Esq., J. P., of Hall, County Tippera 
etaheig ta Apaistens Poor Law Comtolesiongr for fel ' 
ER Bade “Aetieesae s kata 
e ns.— vel . 
late R. A. and Ai rales the Laneic hire briilter 


up: rey! e, of Queen’s ge Cork, in which institution 
he the mathematical chair. The Professor's principal works 
Differen- 


J 


I ice! “An Investigation of the Law of Thought” and “ 


Appotutments. 
Tannton, Stanley, and Lyttelton ; Sir Stafford Northcote; 
"Hoar vad Tessie er. WW. Thora ; Se Acland, 
“inaulve tote the cleostliog atv 
bya in the 77th Regt. 
., of this and 2 
6th Tosti Ms a peat 
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. | men accomplished? That which 


ven creat demonstrations of 


found they could not spare the time 


cause necessary to 
fulfil the duties connected with the higher posilion, This he 


War Orrics, Dro, 20 —25th Ft: H Augustus Chichester to be 
En, v Leadbetter, pro. 100th: Byt-Col Donovan, 88rd, to be Lt- 
Col, v Dunn. who any Colonel Miller to be Fort-Major at 
Guernsey.—Dec. 28.—16th Ft: En Bald to be Lt, v Jefferson, who 
ret; Gent Cadet Lewes and H E Coote, to be Ens. 60th Fi: Lt 
49th, tovete* Lonsdale, who ex. 100th Ft: Geut Cad 
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Navy. 


AN Eptsopz at Snaonasaki.—" It was during the latter part 
of this day, a very gallant exploit was performed by Capt. 
Peat his Second-Lieut. Mr. Pitt, Sub-Lieut. Froude, Mr. 

rane, gunner, and twenty men, seamen and marines of 
the Perseus,. and ‘Mr. de Hart and boat’s crew of H. N. M.’s. 
Medusa. Capt. Kingston, seeing some time before dark to 
spare for good service, about 625 p. m. determined upon the 
attempt to render harmless the guns upon the Maitamura 
batteries. As the first and second cutters were being lowered, 
and the above-named officers and the men taking their places 
‘on this errand bent’ Capt. Casembroot promptly sent his 
boat to assist, commanded by the gallant First Lieut. of the 
Medusa, Mr. de Hart; they landed, spiked all the guns (14) in 
the fort, threw the powder and shot over the parapet, set a 
train to the magazine (which, however, missed), and then 
returned to their ships, the whole of this most important 
service having been performed under a sharp fire of musketry 
from the paddy-fields below and the neighbouring bush. One 
account we have of this little episode is certainly about as 
concise a compendium of it as was ever written by ‘ the Duke’ 
of the most gallant action performed in his army. It reads 
thus :—‘ 625. The Perseus’ 1st and 2nd cutters landed to spike 
guns.—6'45. The Perseus’ cutters returned.’ They returned! 
But between the ‘6:25’ and ‘6-45’ what had these gallant 
peotadly saved the lives and 
limbs of scores—may be of hundreds; nay, which no doubt 
did save their own noble ship itself; for only a very few hours 
after this, the Perseus grounded right under these very forts, 
and from 10 a.m. on the following day (Tuesday) until 11 
a.m. on Wednesday, there she lay, heeling over to starboard, 
sometimes 8° sometimes 10}°, her hull exposed in a manner 
which must have been most tantalising to the crews of the 14 
heavy guns, the venom of whose fangs had so fortunately—and 
so nobly—been drawn just before. A great number of Nan- 
gato’s men, well-armed, were ina position near the batteries, 
but their surprise appears to have been so intense at the very 
coolness of this Lago | that their fire, though they kept 
blazing away from behind the bushes and hills in the rear, 
had but very little effect upon the landing-party. We bear 
that on passing along the line to their respective ships, both 
the gallant commanders, Kingston and Casembroot, were re- 
ceived with volleys after volleys of cheers from all the ships 
they passed, echoed and re-echoed by the others who had 
witnessed the exploit from a greater distance.”—Japan Her- 
ald, Sept. 24, wt 

The Hiohiyer. 21, screw corvette, has been commissioned 
at Portsmouth by Capt. Pasley. She was last in commission 
on the East India and China station, and was paid off in the 
spring of 1861, after nearly five years’ service. Capt. Pasley 
entered the Navy in 1841, and has seen eighteen years’ ser- 
vice at sea——-The Cadmus, 21, screw corvette, has been 
commissioned at Sheerness by Capt. Alex. Crombie Gordon, 
and rumour sends her shortly to the North America and West 
India station, from which she was last paid off in May, 1868, 
after a service of four years. Capt. Gordon entered the Navy 
in 1881, and has seen more than 28 years’ at sea.— 
The Ocean, 35, iron-cased, will shortly be commissioned at 
Roderick Dew is reported as likely to have 
, , 20, iron-plated, did not come 
up to the speed of the Warrior, when tried over the measured 
mile. On the 20th ult., she steamed down from Spithead to 
Cowes, for duty as ‘ship, during the Queen’s sojourn at 
Osborne,——It is said that the Royal Sovereign, 5, turret-ship, 
will be shortly re-commissioned, that Capt. Preedy, of the 
Hector, will be appointed to her, and that, after all, she will 
be subjected to a further test at sea——Great complaints 
are made, that our ships-of-war are not provided with the 
most efficient guns.——It is rumoured that Capt. Astle 
Cooper Key, Governor ot the Naval College, and command- 
ing the Zzcellent, at Portsmouth, is to have the Naval Direc- 
torship at the War Department, one of the duties previously 
performed by Capt. Caffin——A pension uf £150 per annum 
has been bestowed upon Capt. Mayne, on account of the 
severe wounds which he received while serving in the naval 
brigade, in New Zealand. Capt. Mayne is ason of Sir Richard 
Mayne, the Respected Metropolitan 
The Morning Herald of the 26th of Sep 


Fi troops, marines, 
& popular hero, amid ex- 

mpatby and satisfaction.—— 

A reduction in the Royal force is contemplated. As 
(boy Senna it, the standard height has been increased to 
five seven inches.——A paper Ppt se the novel 


and seamen. Mitchell, was made 


can be hoisted in time 
wever, iron-clads and Caper 


are fully in use, there will be very few hands visible on 
AproIntmMants.—Commanders: B De R Hall to Active, v Heard 
vane of serv,ex; Menzies to Osprey, v Innes, inval; E H 
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New Publications. 

The name of Mr. Charles Francis Hall has been much and 
often before the public, in connection with his pilgrimage to 
the Arctic seas. Who does not know how he came from the 
‘West, a private individual of limited resources, bent upon an 
effort to discover traces of the Franklin Expedition, and how 
in the end, after much tribulation and difficulty, he started 
forth on what appeared to be a Quixotic errand? This was in 
the early summer of 1860; and he returned in the early au- 
tumn of 1862, having passed more than two years among the 
wondrous scenes and strange inhabitants of the North. 
Messrs. Harpers have now published, in a handsome octavo, 
the narrative of his adventures, under the title of Arctic Re- 
searches and Life among the Eequimauz. Mr. Hall, though he 
set off again in June last for the same regions and with the 
game object in view, is the nominal author of the volume 
before us—indeed it is written in the first person ; but we in- 
cline to think, from internal evidence, that the larger portion 
of it comes from some pen more practised than his own, and 
cannot shake off the suspicion that many of the quoted pas- 
sages from Mr. Hall's original journals, kept on the spot, have 
received the benefit (?) of vicarious literary touching-up, 
with an occasional infusion of “ buncombe” and some pious 
ejaculations thrown in. With the thermometer at 62 degrees 
below freezing point, men don’t jot down such sentences as 


these: 


Many « lump of ice that I was forced to withdraw from my 
eyes showed specimens of eyelashes embalmed in crystal. As I 
said, I net as good a look out as I could, hoping that our ap- 

ight be welcomed by the one we sought to snatch from 
List! list! methought I heard a 


roach m 


er desolate imprisonment, * * 
sound as if muffled! All was as still as a charni 

This is composition ; but it happens fortunately that the 
subject matter is so full of interest, that one bestows small 
attention upon peculiarities or incongruities of style. Mr. 
Hall, though entirely unsuccessful in the main purport of his 
enterprise, presents a very full and graphic picture of native 
modes of life, manners, and characters, which he had more 
ample opportunity of studying than any of his predecessors 
in this field of enquiry. He seems indeed to have taken to 
the outlandish Esquimaux, and to have adopted some of their 
repulsive tastes and habits, with surprising ease, fitting him- 
self thereby all the better for acquiring their confidence, and 
so for eliciting from them at some future time that information 
concerning the lost navigators, which he is assured is in the 
possession of certain of their tribes. For Mr. Hall describes 
these people as reticent to an excessive degree, and unwilling 
to communicate what they know or have heard in regard to 
strangers who come among them. By learning their language 
and domesticating himself among them, he overcame much 
of this repugnance, and facilitates his chances of future suc- 
cess in solving the drear enigma that absorbs him. 

Mr. Hall confidently believes that survivors of Sir John 
Franklin’s expedition are yet living among the Esquimaux, 
lacking means and ability to escape. His intention, therefore, 
was to seek them, or glean tidings of their fate, at King 
William Island or,Prince Albert Land or Boothia Felix, in 
the neighbourhood, that is, where the last traces of the unfor- 
tunates were discovered, or where the wandering. natives ane 
might probably take them. But the friendly whaler that 
carried Mr. Hall tothe west side of Davis’ Straits was detained 
there during all his stay; and his own boat, carried out for 
exploring purposes, had been wrecked at an early period. 
His efforts to induce an Esquimaux party to join him in 
journeying westward failed him also; so that, on the whole, 
he was fain to content himself with preparations for some 


more opportune chance. 


On one essential point only does our author contribute to the 
geographical knowledge of the North. Unable to extend his} Your thorough waiter has no ideas out of the sphere of his 
voyage by boat, or his travels by dog-sledge, to the desired 
quarter, he devoted considerable time and labour to a survey 
of Frobisher Bay, known heretofore, in maps and charts of|tleman.” But his world is the tavern, and all mankind but 
the region, as Frobisher Strait. 
question that it is an inlet, and deserves credit for the correc- 
tion he has thus made. As a collector of historical souvenirs 
he was more fortunate, having stumbled upon some pretty 
well authenticated relics of Frobisher’s attempt to found a| Will “show off” in the eyes of Betty Laxon, who refused him. 
Colony, in Queen Elizabeth's time, at Countess of Warwick's He has no feeling of noise itself but as the round of ba ray em 
Sound in the Strait or Bay that bears his name. The ac-| is hardly s loaf: it is so many “ breads.” His longest speech 
count of this discovery, which was the result of laborious| is the making-out of a bill eid v0ce,—“ Two bea, one pota- 
research—stimulated by the legendary hints of the na- 
tives—is full of interest ; nor can one wonder at the author's | "cn On indlferent celerity, amusing to. new-comers who have 
exultation, when he found his own interpretation of the Es-| of items. He 4 
quimaux ‘traditions thus sustained by visible and tangible be hae nO Rotion,  Gaasteny 

roofs. On his return | presented British » 
wank he pe et which _ hed Siention pe pennant be por pyods bene aged hg 
in-the Museum of Greenwich Hospital, side by side with those | As to wine, or almost any other liquor, it is out of 
cou ipners wine ue Blioried ste OF Bi Jee Franklin. If So wen aan 

“ , during his present attempt to clear up the mystery | ®" 

concerning te ceinsadiieante ee roe! generation, at the first. Reform and other public events he looks upon 
should have corresponding good fortune, he will assuredly | thing taken in at taverns, for gentlemen to read. own 
have earned the gratitude of our country, to say nothing of is confined 
the admiration of his own. He certainly carries’ to the ba i rer ieietorh one ween eter 
task one rare advantage; he appears to have tested 
prprangces ict fahadare chon heavier banda "i yf Aa egg Bey 

e pec! Tace among whom he has and ; “ neguses,’ gets older, earns to unite sw: 
to the filthy diet which,necessity often wena vas poapinfead Pyras y Bl ate yee Teed Licey in eye 
which their taste renders palatable.’ The deli feeder siny (ears ; an mg Dd @ slight turn o face, | of 


} hat precise corner of the| enthusiastic commi 
perhaps even be shocked on finding the gusto with which Mr.| room to pitch his “Coming, ain.” If you told him, the 


: the 
Hall smacks his lips over raw seal and uncooked walrus, if he | Shakepeare's time, waiters said, “ Anon, anon, sir,” he would| be f 
can get over the close terms of intimacy that obtained between ; py ie 

hal’ gone through advetitutes ‘worth 





He established beyond 


ear, 
Pretty | young, he was always in a hurry, and exas 
tress b' 


is his affair. He’ would ji 


have been unable to see them through, had he been an ordi-| one of the two 
business and 


nary person. We hope he is reserved for playing a yet more 
important part than he has done, inthe ranks of Arctic ex- 
plorers. 

The book is handsomely got up, and illustrated very copi- 


























































ously by wood-cuts, many of which are extremely clever. The S ¥ my steak coming ?” 
frontispiece is a full length of the author, in his seal-skin dress, 


« And the pint of port ?” 
with Ebierbing and Tookoolito, the Esquimaux man andj “ Yezzir.” 
woman, whom he brought hither, on his return in 1862, and} “ youd. not forget the postman ?” 


who have accompanied him again on his second trip. 





It would seem as if a pleasant emulation inspired certain of 

the book-publishers of Boston, in the matter of publishing 
handsome books. We know not to which house belongs the 
palm, but we know that volumes, which reach us from that 
quarter, are often, in all mechanical details, exceedingly ele- 
gant. Messrs. Roberts Brothers, Messrs. Crosby and Ains- 
worth, Messrs. Ticknor and Fiélds, and Messrs. J. E. Tilton 
and Co. are notably active and successful in this direction of 
taste and enterprize; nor is it extravagant praise to say that 
some of their publications are worthy to rank with the gems 
of old world art in book manufacture. Here, for example, is an 
edition of The Seer, just published by Messrs, Roberts Brothers, 
in two volumes, in semi-Roxburgh style. “The Seer, or 
Commonplaces Refreshed” is a collection of Leigh Hunt’s es- 
says, originally contributed to London periodicals, and gathered 
by him into book form, in 1849. To many readers, we fancy , 
these writings will be entirely novel: to all, in their present 
charming dress, they will be agreeable. Leigh Hunt was a 
cheery, kindly man, and possessed great resources of culture, 
which are displayed, to singular advantage, in these essays. 
His subjects were chosen from the familiar sphere ot every- 
day life. The pebble in his pathway, the cat on his hearth 
the vine at his window, his pinch of snuff, his sunshiny break- 
fast, his walks in street or field, his musings over a book 
of poetry—all quickened his fancy and inspired his easy, good- 
natured pen. Moreover, he saw all things through smiling 
eyes; and, if he did not look deeply into life, at least he saw 
all, upon its surface, that is bright, and happy, and hopeful. 
Thus, to genial minds, his essays possess peculiar charms, 
Their style has been somewhat copied, in late days, by maga- 
zinists ; but not successfully—few persons possessing the tact 
or the culture to treat commonplaces in a sparkling strain, 
There is no need, however, to reiterate that verdict of appro- 
bation with which these writings have been accepted by cri- 
tical students of English prose. Our main purpose is to call 
attention to the beauty of the volumes in which Messrs. 
Roberts Brothers have revived a rare work, and to commend 
them to a place in the libraries of cultivated readers. 

Asa stimulant to the curiosity of those, who may chance 
to be unacquainted with Hunt’s essays, we append his quaintly 
humorous description of “ The Waiter :” ' 

Going into the city the other day upon business, we took 
a chop at a tavern, and renewed our acquaintance, after years 
of interruption, with that swift and untiring personage, yclept 
a waiter. Wo mention this long interval of acquaintance 
order to account for any deficiencies that may be found in 
our description of him. Our readers, perhaps, will favour us 
with a better. He is a character before the public: thousands 

acquainted with him, and can fill up the outline. But we 
felt irresistibly impelled to sketch him; like a portrait-painter 
Sear — suddenly upon an old friend, or upon an old ser- 
van’ 


intelligible. 


he makes 


morning “ 


meats and 


the humourist or other eccentric genius occasionally to be 
found in it, moving out of the orbit of tranquil but fiery wait- 
ing, not absorbed, not devout towards us, not silent or mono- 
syllabical,—fellows that affect a character beyond that of 
waiter, and get spoiled in club-rooms, and places of theatrical 
resort. « 
duty and the business; and yet he is not narrow-minded 
either. He sees too much variety of character for that, and 
has to exercise too much consideration for the “ drunken gen- 


its visitors. His female sex are the maid-servants and his 
young mistress, or the widow. If he is ambitious, he aspires 
to marry one of the two latter: if otherwise, and Molly is 
prudent, he does not know but he may her off some lag 
to be mistress of the Golden Lion at Chinksford, where he 


yow 


compel, 


of silence but as a thing before dinner. Even a loaf concurring. air enn 

j The eat ote 5 ning accented on the last fyahle, 

joes not under the rule, its 

toes, three ales, two wines, six and twopence,”—which he does| derivatives. For other authority than American dictionaries, 

Lens af eae Londo Fans Wepre 

attributes all virtues to everybody, provided ts Review—I thin the last wake 

they are civil and liberal; and of the existence of some vices. the word developed spelt as here given. / 
,» for instance, with him, is not Yours J.P. BR. 


with the snentihy, soe call for. "Bis oYes, 
and 0 at the fifth bottle as 

purely as things in the newspaper; and the new as a 
to “ Accidents and Offences,” and the ad- 

not ehoosing to give up “a ceriainty.” When gen gpa 


mis- 
other waiters, and breaking the 


and elevation of his voice, 


tion of the same. w: 





His mornin 


F 


afternoon. I 


all his jong 


have meritted, fe 
doubling properly takes pl 


strut, strutting ; , hoppii 

polysyilables, the accent is 
el preceding the final con 

compelling ; 


his right waistcoat- 


wo syllables of his “Yes, 


ty will not allow it: an 
running them together in the swift sufficiency 


"if he could; but 
therefore he does 


For, in the habit of his acquiescence, Thomas not seldom 
says “ Yes, sir,” for “ No, air ;” the habit itself rendering him 


dress is a waistcoat or jacket: his coat is for 
the establishment is flourishing, he likes to get 
into black as he grows elderly: by which time also he is ge- 
nerally a little corpulent, and wears hair-powder ; dressing 
somewhat laxly about the waist, for convenience of movement. 
Not, however, that he draws much upon that part of his body, 
except as a poise to what he carries ; for you may observe that 
a waiter, in walking, uses only his lowest limbs, from his 
knees downwards. 


he movement of all the rest of him is 


negative, and modified solely by what he bears in his hands. 
At this period he has -a little money in the funds, and his 
nieces look up to him. He still carries, however, a napkin 
under his arm, as well as 4 corkscrew in his pocket; nor, for 
abit, can he help feeling a satisfaction at the noise 
drawing a cork. He thinks that no man can do 
it better; and that Mr. Smith, who understands wine, is think- 
ing so too, though he does not take his eyes off the plate. In 
pocket is a snuff-box, with which he sup- 
plies gentlemen late at night, after the shops are shut up, and 
when they are in desperate want of another fillip to their 
sensations, after the devil and toasted cheese. If particularly 
required, he will laugh at a joke, especially at that time of 
night; justly thinking that gentlemen towards one in the 


be facetious.” He is of opinion it is in “ hu- 


to his watch, and perhaps rin, 


him by h 
sent, either 


man nature” to be a little fresh at that period, and to want to 
be put into a coach, 

e announces his acquisition of property by a bunch of seals 
is fingers,—one of them a 
late master; the other a pre- 


m his nieces’ father, or from some ultra- 


a 
DOUBLE PS IN PARTICIPLES. 
To the Editor of the Albion. 


Sir,—Allow me the use of your columns to make a few re- 
marks on the doubling of the p in the participles of the word 


THE GLOBE SHAKSPEARE. 


When a few months back half the literary men in London 
te} and all the actors and actresses were quarreiling ia honour 

the brightest idea which suggested itsvlf to 
ittee-men was the erection ofa statue. As 
world ever saw is not likely to 
as European civilization lasts, 
dure. much longer, the idea is 
The other echemes, however, 

that the bes 


se the num- 






dramatic 
fly to, 
ants te. orig 





-natured old gentleman whom he helped into a coach one 
night, and who had no silver about him. 

‘o see him dine, somehow, hardly seems natural; and he 
a to do it as if he had no right. You catch him at his 
dianer in a corner,—huddled apart,— Thomas dining !” in- 
stead of helping dinner. One fancies that the stewed and hot 
constant smoke ought to be too much for him, 
and that he should haye neither appetite nor time for such a 


meal. 

Once a year (for he has few holidays), a couple of pedestrians 
meet him on a Sunday in the fields, and cannot conceive 
for the life of them who it is; till the startling recollection oc- 
curs, “ Good God !—it’s the waiter at the Grogram !” 


Two recent collections of religious poetry deserve a word 
of commendation. The first is published by the Appletons, of 
this city, in two neat volumes, under the title of Lyra Angli- 
cana. It comprises selections from English and American 
poets, chosen and arranged by the Rev. G. T. Rider, M.A.,and 
it is especially addressed to members of the Episcopal! church. 
The second, in three volumes, is published by Messrs. 
Ticknor and Fields, of Boston, and is entitled Hymns 
of the Ages. It is equally devotional in character, but 
has no sectarian bias or peculiarity. Both possess unusual lite- 
rary merit—showing that they have been compiled by editors 
not less cultured than pious. The union of ,religious senti- 
ment and literary excellence, in verse, is rare; but it is exem- 
plified in these volumes, which, therefore, deserve a high place 
in devotional literature. 


The rule for doubling the final consonant in the participles, 
as my gave it, the week before last, is subject to some qualifi- 
cation ; for, if we doubled the final letter in the participles» 
whenever the radical ends in a single consonant, we should 

i beggarred, renderred,anisoon, The 
ace only in the following cases: 
(1). When the final consonant of a monoaylilable is preceded 
by a single vowel; as (to take some of your own illustrations) 

y ing ; din, dinning: and (2) when, in 
on the last syllable, with a single 
sonant; as, confer, conferred 


We cheerfully give place to the above communication, the 
writer of which apparently understands his subject. We 
cannot, however, entirely agree with him, being still of opi. 
nion that caprice in this matter, as in the pronunciation of our 
difficult language, defies all rule, Surely J. P. R. cannot for- 
get that travelling and grovelling are, and have been always 
—until lately, and in this country—written with the double 
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the problem which the publishers set themselves to solve. 
They biagene J ») KY ES pam Cyt pe be aban once 
accurate, we , in type, on a 

htly, and cheap. One edition there is, the’ Lausdo 
which fulfils all these requisites but the last—it is not cheap. 
Cheap editions there are, but then they have absolutely none 
of these requisites but the cheapness. The mere amount of 
the letter-press of Shakspeare’s works is in itself 
We are informed on the authority of both the University prin- 
ters that there is one-fourth more than in the Bible. The 
difficulty has, however, been in no way evaded. The Globe 
Edition contains not only the plays, but the and even 
a glossary. There are 1,080 , yet the book is a single 
volume, about an inch thick, and in sizeroyal foolscap octavo, 
or just a little larger than Tennyson’s poems. To accomplish 
this double columns were of course unavoidable, but the type 
though small is so clear that a person with good eyes, as we 
are able to certify, can read it with ease at a distance of two 
feet. Messrs. Dickinson, the makers of the paper, have 
achieved a still any triumph. They have produced ex- 
pressly for this edition a thin-toned , which has notonly 
ny poms | texture and whiteness, but is actually opaque. The 
binding, too, is very neat, and all this is offered to public 
for three shill and sixpence. 

If, however, the Globe Shakspeare were merely an instance 
of what the 1 of English printers and papermakers can 
effect, it would not deserve nor earn the welcome from lovers 
of literature to which we think it entitled. But the publishers 
have felt that they owed something to the poet, and have not 
been willing to let the works of the master of our 
language wn in a garbled or unscholarly form. The edi- 
tors of the Cambridge Shakspeare 
this edition also, and have in general followed the same rules. 
But as this has no notes they have been obliged, where the 


original text is evidently ty, to choose the emendation 
which, on the whole, seemed the best; where no emendation 
seemed satisfactory the is marked with an obelus. So 


that this is Shakspeare, not the editor’s improvement of him 
—Cromwell, not Cromwell without the warts. Even the 


glossary is the work of a competent scholar. Thus the whole ¢ 


enterprise invites comparison with the cheap editions of the 
Bible. But it is to be remembered that the latter have been 
the work of the Missionary Societies, backed by the subscrip- 
tions of the wealthiest and most charitable people in the 
world. They have not been required to be remunerative. 
The copies have been sold at cost price, or even less. Re- 
gate from this point of view—as the work of a private 

rm—the Globe Shakspeare is an experiment in literature. 
The work of the lest mind that our race ever produced 
is offered to the humblest classes in its best form, and we 
sincerely hope they ey the name which the edi- 
tors have baptized the edition 7 oarring it “to the remotest 
corners of the habitable globe.”—. Weekly. 

—_———_——_ 
CABINET COUNCIL ON REFORM. 
Scene, Downing Street. Presmyt, The Cabinet. 

Lord Granville—Ha! Ha! Very good, indeed. But 
know they always said that of her. Hal Ha! Order! Order! 
Now, shall we go to business? I think we decided that we 
should consider the Reform question to-day, and nothing 
else. 

Lord Palmerston.—Suppose we don’t call it a question, yet, 
Granville. Ithas hardly assumed » concrete form. Quits 
non movere, a8 old Sir Robert Walpole used to say. 

Mr. Milner Gibson.—But I deny your quieta. There area 
great lot of meetings, more or less influential, and we must do 


something. 

Lord Hussell.—I cannot think why the matter is to be 
taken out of my hands. I shall do nothing prematurely ; but 
at the proper time, and in the proper place, I shall be pre- 

with the proper Bill 


Me. Gladstone. cannot withhold my admiration from the | yet 


triple condition in which your Lordship has crystallised 
reposition, but ifI understand it to imply that the rest ofthe 
Jabinet is to be only a bed of justice—— 

Lord Palmerston.—I'm blessed if it’s a bed of roses. Do 
you remember Lord Melborne’s first inquiry, when people 
told him of a difficulty? “Can’t you let it alone ?” 

Mr. Milner Gibson.—We can’t let this alone. 

Lord Palmerston.—My dear Gibson,no man knows his 
power of abstinence until he bas tried it. Ask Mr. Banting. 

Sir George Grey.—The matter is not in my department 


but—— 

Lord Palmerston.—Then, Grey, rest and be thankful. 
Haven’t you enough to do? 

Sir G. G.—Yes, and I don’t want more, which the Home 

will have, if you allow agitation to excite people 
to demand what you intend to deny. 

Lord Palm.—Very neat, but not to the Who's a- 
deniging anything, Mrs. Gamp? But it’s one thing to sa; 
that you will listen to a person’s claim, when properly § 
and another to run out into the street without your hat to 
meet him, and give him what he asks. 

Mr. Gladstone. 


—The ancient Sibyl, repulsed, increased her 


demand. 
Lord Palm.—Old women are deuced im; 


pudent. . 

Duke of Somerset.—I say to-day, as I said last week, and 
mean to say again next week, that I protest against any new 
subject being taken up until we have decided whether there 
is to be any reduction of the Naval Estimates, and what? I 
will not be hurried, or compelled to arrange changes at short 


tice. 
me eari de Grey and Ripon.—I have no it or desire to imi- 
tate the peremptory tone of the Duke, but I could wish to 
have an early idea of what is to be done with the Army Esti- 


mates. 
Lord Palm.—Both of ask Gladstone to teil as the 
said in Le 


commercial traveller 


one of Punch’s arenas is 
the least sum he can give the waiters without considered 


Mr. 
not to be treated with levity oF sewered in haste ; but if it 


will be any guide to the 
may say an 


which 
duction in the connected with the department of 


larger decrease in the calculation of 
t of the latter, will not be a 









































now you know all about it. 

Duke of Somerset.—I say that I know nothing. 

and Ripon.—And I must represent that I am 
informatio 


nD. 

Granville.—Really this is a complete di 
it, which was that we should discuss the 

hether any notice of the Reform agitation should 


taken. 
Lord Russell.—-I thought that I had settled that. Leave it 


Lord Palm.—I see no objections. 
Mr. Milner Gibson.—But I see a 
the world has more admiration for 
private, than I have, and if I had him’on 
y t, he should steer it ifhe liked. ( hter.) Well, I 
d forgive him, even if he ran us ashore. 
low me to say that he bas not been so successful in the manu- 
facture of Reform Bills as to justify the Liberal party in hand- 
ver the whole business to his char 
of Somerset.—Whom do you cal 
am not I a Liberal? 
Lord Russell—And I? 
ley of Alderley.—I hate rudeness, as everybod 
knows ; but I don’t know what the —— what in the world 
honourable gentleman means by his inuendo. 
Palm.—There, there, what nonsense. We are all 
iberals to the marrow, as the Spanish 
dn’t we turn out the Conserva- 
tives, and how could we have done that if we had not been 
iberals? (Great laughter.) 
Granville.—If I could onl 
thing ata time. The Premier is 


many. Nobody in 
Russell’s character, 


Liberal ; or, rather, 


ly | infinitely developed, and 


pur sang, 
Who doubts that? Di 


induce you to settle one 
r doing nothing, the Fo- 
reign is for doing the thing all by himself, the Army 
and Navy are for being attended to first, and the Board of 
iate promise of a larger Reform Bill. 
Now, — let us discuss these points seriatim. Who is for doing 


Trade is for an imm 


Palm.—My dear Granville, you, of course uninten- 
tionally, rather misrepresent me, or at least fail quite to con- 
my meaning. I strongly advise that before we take up 
question, we should be quite sure that it is n 

do so, and that we don’t mistake a few meetings of no! 
which can always be got up at the shortest notice, for the 


try. 
Russell.—I shall not be misunderstood, I trust, when 
I say that my noble friend may not conte 
office so long as some other persons may 

circumstance may induce him, unconsciously, to 
the necessity for—for placing ourselves in an ad- 
vantageous position in the eyes of the nation. 
Mr. Gladstone.—Entirely, but respectfully, repudiating any 
on in the imputation that a certain in 
te in the bosom of the Noble Lord at the head of 
the Government, I would also say that I think the caution of 
the noble lord the Minister for Foreign Affairs is somewhat in 
excess of necessity, as in my very humble ju 
of this country may, in an hour of 
leadership than in the direction antici 
Lord Clarendon.—Perhaps so. 
The Lord Chancellor.—if I have hitherto refrained from 
ingling in this discussion, it has not been because I did not feel 
rtance, but from my conviction that it was being con- 
seriousness superfluous. Now 
to take a rational form,I have no 
weare to stand as a Liberal 


have prepared the text of the 


eel it their duty to 


in a way which rendered 


ection 
Government (it is need- 
less for me to add, that I do not in the least care whether we 
do or do not) we must issue a Reform scheme, but it must be 
a sound and complete one. I will draw one up, and you can 
give your formal assent to it at our next meeting. Ex 
ents of importance. 
e Westbury, do you know ? 
Mr. Milner Gibson.—Ofcourse we 
it the necessity of the bill. 
hy — don’t see the ee = he Al let us 
see his juppose we meet again in a fortnight. 
Several Voices.—Sooner, 


, sooner. 
well. Settle it with Granville. But we 
ge Ag 


ow it. (Laughing). But 


endentend--mind--acbody is pledged to 
Lord Granville—If we were, how co 


Cabinet ? 

Lord Palm.—That’strue. We arech 
rfectibility, as we 
repeat, guieta non movere. 

~— i ohéatla 


Exit, " 
Mr. Milner Gibson.—The wind will rise wens a whistle, 
(The Council broke up.) Exit. 


GOVERNMENT AND THE Raruways.—The Railway world 
has been somewhat disturbed by a rumour that the Govern- 
to Parliament for authority to purchase 
United Kingdom. By an Act 
wer to purchase (after 
ceforth to be made. 
after giving three hs’ noti SF aie ad ame Preevinn 

months’ notice to the way com The conclusion of the service was performed in 
formed since 1 the Government may, with the sanction of = _ 
its power of purchase, on a certain basis 
ided by the Act. Thé price is to be 
of the profits, to be calculated on 


seven ergata ore 8 spase. of two 
The ore facade’ a duee from father to son till now the 


the average of the purchase. 
Act does not affect the large trunk lines, but all the great 


The railway interest is omnipotent in 
railway directors and shareholders saw in the exercise 
new compulsory powers an attack upon 
pockets and vested in' no Government would be strong 
out the Act of 1844. There is some reason, 
shareholders would gladly 
undertakings to the ment upon the terms 
provided by the Act. oe ae ee oe 














no fair criterion of its future profits, it could, under the terms 
of the Act, demand an pend aye 

* * We have good authority for stating that the Executive 
by no means contemplate a wholesale purchase or actual 

vernment administration ot railways. * * A via media 
between actual management by the Government and the 
pon geen pears to be possible, and indeed desirab 

we remember the views which led the Cabinet of Sir Robert 
Peel to propose, and Parliament to sanction, the Act of 1844. 
The problem was how to bring about a reduction of 
tegegiceipu af salma A Gadkone aio 
pts wa ' e 
” is no Iikelihood thet the great e ent of the 
eee agen oie the public will be tried under 
the present ” It never has been tried. If some railway 
Rowland should arise and propose some cheap and quasi 
uniform a and parcel rate, which would cause a tem- 
— inution but ultimate increase of railway revenue 
t could not be carried out, because poor widows and small 
annuitants could not wait for the promised development of 
traffic, or even for a certain increase of income. But if the 
Government exercised the power of purchase, and then leased 
the railways to district companies under regulations that 
would ensure a fair trial of the “great experiment of the 
greatest possible cheapness to the public,” in combination 
with a due re for the re safety, we should see traffic 
e State recompensed in the course 
of a few years, as the Post-office has been, by the increased 
profit of a system of low rates. 

* * Parliament will not be asked to vote money next ses- 
sion for the purchase of mrp ae but we have reason to be- 
lieve that the Government will propose the appointment of a 

liamentary committee to consider the subject—possibly a 
oint committee of members of both Houses. A Royal Com- 
mission to inquire into the | m and practice in France 
and other countries may also be found to be desirable. And 
—— directors have only themselves to thank if the public 
should anxiously await the issue of these inquiries in the 
hope that a more efficient control over our railways may be 
ee ee — a confident ap eee the public pay 
a great more than is necessary to the railway companies, 
and that some uniform national tariff, which eed provide 
really cheap travelling, would be as brilliant a success in 
Euston-square as the penny postage has been in St. Martin’s- 
le-Grand.— Weekly Review, 17th ult. 





Tae ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH CaBLE.—Yesterday morning 
the new Atlantic cable was commenced being coiled from the 
company’s premises (late Glass, Elliot, and Co.,) Morden 
Wharf, Greenwich, on board the Amethyst Admiralty vessel, 
for conveyance to the Great Hastern at Sheerness. The ne- 
cessity of keeping the cable constantly under water has led 
to the erection o! ht enormous tanks on the company’s 
premises, into which the cable is daily being coiled from 
eight corres; yee -machines, at the rate of 80 miles 
per week, m ro it was, for the first time yester- 
be! transferred to tanks on board the Amethyst, which will 
hold 110 miles. Another vessel, named the Jris, also lent by 
the Admiralty from Chatham Dockyard, has been altered and 
fitted with tanks which will hold 153 miles. The coiling 
from the premises on board the Amethyst is proceeding at the 
rate of two miles per hour. The Great Hastern has been fitted 
with five "ts, and will occupy three days in transfer- 
ring the cable froia che Amethyst to that vessel. The distance 
from the west coast of Ireland to Trinity Bay, Newfoundland, 
is 1,600 nautical miles, and the length of cable in preparation 
is 2,300 knots, leaving 700 knots for inequalities at the bottom 
of the ocean, and other contingenciés. The cable will be laid 
across the Atlantic by Messrs. Canning and Clifford in June 
a x, a —: my — have 1500 oon on board, with 
aw 0! ns, tons of cable and 
8,000 tons ot coal.— Daily News Bec 16. 


the ts consequent upon the interments of the previous 
Earls of Carlisle, the cortége of yesterday was simplicity itself. 


terday there was no grand procession. Among the mourners 
were the Dukes of Sutherland and Devonshire. Sarl Granville, 
Marquis of Hartington, Lords Taunton, E. Howard, F. 
Howard, and others. The body was met at the chapel by the 
Hon. and Rey. Francis Grey, the late Earl’s brother-in-law, 
who read the sermon with the greatest solemnity and amid a 
breathless silence. The was draped with black, and 
some of the lady members of the family were present who had 
not formed of the funeral p: nm. Among these were 
the Lady Lascelles, the three Misses Lascelles, the 
Duchess of Sutherland, Lady Taunton, Lady Elizabeth Grey, 
Lady Louisa Cavendish, ly Bagot, and Mrs. E. Howard. 


which was also draped in black, aul Kit with a large nemahet 
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It is eomewhat singular that the title and estates, through 
turies, 
first break occurs. The th earl, the Rev. William Geo: 
Tioveasl, ton ong deve tava, and it is more than proba- 
ble he will never enter on public life. The next in order is 
Admiral Edward Howard, R.N., who has no issue, and there- 


Ed 
fore the ption is that the title and estates will ulti- 
mately Ri to the Hon. Charles Howard, whose von, Me 


the | George James Howard, married the eaBrabpnns tao ag A 


of Alderley a few weeks ago. Upon tleman 
bable the earidom and estates will ulimately devolve — 
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See 8 eT an ar anne 

Avon was ee by the bequest of an alderman of 

that city, which was of old one of the most en , and 
w one of the wealthiest, in England, and that the 
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an of rejoicing that they had got the thing done. | faithful beast, tho: sadly wounded, saved the life of h' 
Poppy ie Cc have got their bridge, and the tra- | master by carrying him and his two wives to a place of 
veller between the beautiful banks of the Avon need no | Since then the camel and the Emir have been seldom 

inquire what is the meaning of the towers that stand | rated, at least with the will of the latter; as old age and 
high above his head. Patriotic Vick may sleep in| infirmity have sadly undermined the health of the animal, 
peace; for are not the Bristolians alive with wonder and | the Emir sent it to Paris in order that it may receive the best 
pride that their bargain of a bridge is so many feet wider than | veterinary advice —G@alignani. 
rach another, 1 yg GES : 
much a span than a ere e -| Lona Tenure or Orrice.—The political life of Lord 
ians bave been told that the architecture of Egypt, which fur-| Palmerston has been longer than that of any statesman of| @ produced him a clear profit of 17,000f., 
nished the style for the towers of their new work, is“‘some-/the present century at home or abroad. at of Prince | states that he had the curiosity to ask Bouffé by what extra- 
what uncouth i let — pevertnalems, po ome, and set | Metternich lasted 54 years, from 1794, to 1848 ; Lag a er oot means he bed re the signal rou a giving his 
jiers, W: are su - rticoes | Nessel e number of years—nam m at theatre. Bouffé explained the m 
pad naar at Memphis and een.” against the cheapness seaatinode vise the toate y y> = P ystery 
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common in the nurseries and schoolrooms of the land, would 
boldly tell the parents wholesome truths they could tell with 
such authority. I know, however, this will not be the case; 
they will continue to be called in when the mischiet is done, 
and must rest contented with the best endeavours to modify its 
py —“*S. G. 0.” (Hon. Sidney Godolphin Osborne.) in 


PP oe THE pr vies - be ous 
after an account 0! ’s late benefit at the 
sear y Come Shick 
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to 1856 ; that of the Duke of Wellington little more than 45/ in the following terms :—“ In the summer of 1847 I was per- 
of their new marvel.—Athenaum. , dating from the time when he was chief secretary in| forming at London with considerable success, and among the 
Dublin to his death ; that of Sir Robert Peel even less still. But — which found ‘most favour were the Gamin de Paris and 

Tut New Zaatanpd Mos.—The Wellington (New Zea-| Lord Palmerston entered the House of Commons in 1806, and 


r fichel Perrin. Oneevening I had got through the former, 
land) ecmmeguatons of Ra ~— Selly ae: & | has held office, with very 8 slight ntermissions, since 1807, or 
Spunk 10in. long Ae bin. in diameter, of a dirty w’ te colour. exigis GES pad rc. 29 
Tt was Sand of Betas a. Oe evade Sneek, eevier woes, | ‘THe New Eprrion or Wessrer’s Drcrronary.—Beyond 
lar Se eetusanan ths and, unfortunately, with his pick | CVil, this portly and handsome volume makes the claim 
iaciesaiean pections of the shell. it was found in the hands | Which is set forth on the title-page. The revision which the 
skeleton of a Maori who was buried in a sitting posture old edition has undergone is manifestly a most thorough one, 
of mayhe resting in his hands and held opposite to his oe to every department of the work, and to its minu- 
Tend. Te os = been placed in a box of rimu, and pro- | ‘st details. The enlargement it has received is very con- 
tected with a sheet of glass at the top. In a drawer beneath, | *iderable, the size of the having been in — _- 
securely covered with glass, are the fragments of the shell, | ™0re than eighty pages added to the number con © 
which have been Carefully preserved. The injury, as the previous or “ Pictorial” edition. The improvements are not 


and had retired to my -room, when I heard a knock 
at the door. ‘Comein, I exclaimed, with some impatience, 
for I had to transform myselfinto Michel Perrin, and I was 
atraid the intruder would hinder me, as I had no time to spare. 
I was pleasantly surprised by the entrance of Count d’Orsay, 
who had always been my good friend, coppumenses by a 
tleman unknown to me. ‘My dear artist,’ said the Count, 
Frhave taken the liberty to bring with me one of my friend 
a Frenchman, who never saw you psy till this evening, an 
he wishes to thank you for the gratification you have afforded 
him.’ The stranger then eulogized my performance, and 
added, ‘ Were Inot afraid of incommoding you, I would ask 








, : only really such, but they are so many and so great that they n to remain here while you dress. I have just ap- 
Fe plac <j mn hap se tae at msi, and & 5 pm emsunt to 0 complete remodelling of the work. plauded you iy the yew! ie a. know you are to ap- 
baly assert that the moa lived within the time of the present | We are amazed at the vastness of the vocabulary, which | Potr as on obd mar, snd should nes Me HP Maumeas the mys. 
race of. Maoris, but aver that the moa exists now. cumseets upwants Gf cov hundred ead: % = Seen having added his request to the stranger’s, I consented, and 


words, bee Poe yD — -—~ is faint Fn OT 
Stan! other word-book of the uch unexamp) ess 
CaLvix, GaLILno, Suaxsrzane.— Dr. Rood onl 8 lec. | would be apt to excite a pao ol that a deliberately adopted 
ture last week at Islington, to which the J only reters | 5 stem of crimping had been carried on within the tempting 
mysteriously, “ forbearing to cheracterine SS a wes denaian of the natural sciences, to furnish recruits for this 
Calvin, Galileo, sad Shakepeare-—all of whom were born in enormous army of vocables. But we do not find, upon a 
1564—and its enormity was that Dr. Stanley put @alileo and retty careful examination, that many terms of this sort have 
Shaks' as above Calvin “as the heavens above the ~ vs ited which are not fairly entitled to « place in a 
earth.” Dr. Stanley does not seem to have passed this as an ~ ‘exh Ww y 
ethical judgment on the characters of the men—for of Shak- | P° e all ne prod points of @ peed Giileuary—in the 
speare ‘st Seest little personally is known, and Calvin wes s amplitude and selectness of its vocabulary, in the fullness and 
hero in his way, which the other two probebly were not—but rspicacity of its definitions, in its orthoépy and (cum grano 
on the value of thelr lives and labours to tho words judg- alia) ita orthography, in its new and trustwarth etymol: 
ment not only true, but scarcely controvertible. But at th a. he cabanain, bat not aon tanrned Gantiem of tx tateaiion: 
almost unanimous Judgment of posterity the Rev. ae Be tion, in its carefull prepared and valuable appendices— 
berts, Rector of Woodrising, Norfolk, ap = to be soandp- briefl in its an accuracy, completeness, and practical 
hum veins — ee ee ree utility the wan is one welch eau ee or write can 
volumes 0 cy 1 b . ~ 
starting humbly in order to strike a greater effect by his cli: | henceforward afford to dispense with.—Adantic Monthly. 
max, “ and writings enough of his own to fill a tol e libra- —_— 
ry.” Certainly, and Sh only one volume. But by} Money-CHanceRs IN THE TEMPLE—The pews in 
how many times does the number of copies of that volume | Plymouth Church were sold last night. That famous Brook- 
now in existence exceed the “ tolerable library,” with all the| lyn temple of religion underwent its annual transformation 
subsequent reprints of it? Calvin was wodomnedy & great | into a place of barter and exchange. The rev. pastor and 
man, & man of iron will, strong piety, and irresistible logic, | auctioneer of the establishment was present, and, with his 
but his divinity was not divine; while Galileo’s science was | accustomed eloquence and mercantile tact, aided in the 
scientific, and Shakspeare’s poetry “ the wonder and bloom of} office of procuring appreciative prices for the seats in which 
the world.”—Spectator, Dec. 17. the. idles were, duriag this ensuing year, to listen to his 
ministrations. 
Paristan Lukes AND Distixes.—Perisians can bear des-| Competition did not run so high, neither did the shepherd's 
potism, but they do not like to perceive that they are visibly | humour flow so freely, as has been known at former sales; yet 
ruled, that they have a master who can say he is master, who | the prices obtained in greenbacks were made equivalent to the 
dares to defend the principle as well as the practice of com-| best heretofore received in gold. For instance, while the 
pression. They look round for compensations in a situation | best situation in the house was now disposed of for $400, last 
which galls them, and they find only the festivities of Com-| year the first choice brought $200. So every seat went in 
i@gne, festivities recalling rather too vividly those which | proportion. As a whole the auction was an undoubted 
Puiled to amuse the “ unamusable” King Louis XV. Festiv-| success, and the total sum realized effectually secures the 
ities do not hurt Paris either in mind or conscience, provided | management and the clerical star of the house against incon- 
only Paris shares them; on the contrary, the successful ruler | yeniences which most people suffer from the depreciation of 
in French eyes is he who invests daily life with colour andthe currency.—N. Y. World, Jan. 4. 
brightness, and pomp. But reayahis ow at 0 aetenes, ie 
ch are in their very nature ex ive, these do not please +e s 
prey towed A pe fin ell,induce in’him that of |, COOu 48 4 CucumBER.—The Glaneur du Gara relates an in 


my metamorphosis was completed in less than a quarter ot 
an hour, just as a signal summoned me on to the si I 
then turned to my visitors and,said, ‘Gentlemen, Michel 
Perrin salutes you.’ Count d’Orsay’s friend then thanked me 
heartily for having satisfied his curiosity, and we went down 
stairs together. lore we pees. Count d’Orsay said in a 
whisper, ‘ Should you like to know the name of your visitor ?” 
and on my replying in the affirmative, he said,‘ Well, it is 
Prince Louis Bonaparte.’ ‘The late prisoner at Ham ?’ I in- 
quired. ‘ Himself, said the Count. About two months since, 
when I was preparing for my benefit, a friend asked me 
whether it was to take place at the Gymnese, and I replied 
that Iintended to obtain permission for the Grand Opera. 
‘The Opera!’ he exclaimed, ‘are you mad? In order to re- 
alize my design, I addressed a petition to the Emperor, and 
took the liberty of remindin; apoleon ITI. of the visit paid 
to me in London by Prince Louis Napoleon. The next day 
but one my awe was sent to the proper parties, with the 
words, ‘ For M. Bo yes! yes! yes! written on the margin 
in the Emperor's own hand. And this is how my benefit took 
place at the Opers instead of at the Gymnase.’ 





Tae QueEN.—The London Morning Post, in a leader, says 
it has been observed for some time past by those who have the 
privilege to approach the Queen that her Majesty is happily 

ig some of her former elasticity of spirit, and that, 
however much her great sorrow is always present to her, 
nevertheless the Queen is now more able to attend not only 
to those absolute duties which she has always sacred) 
fulfilled, but also to the general courtesies and social surround- 
ings of royal life. This being the case, the Post condemns a 
recent article in the Zimes which shocks good taste by making 
the ’s efforts to set sside her own trouble, and to 


sal and please her people, appear to proceed only from the 
Siotalion of a bold and irreverent oe ’ 


Tue Late M. Mocgcarv.—Parigechoes wjth stories about 
the late M. Mocquard. One of them is a reply of the late 
head of the Cabinet to a friend who said, “Mon cher, you 
have done and endured & great deal for the Emperor.” “ No- 











en thing to what he has done and endured for me,” was the re- 
i ) 

metal ile wc in Frenchman procees eect.” Now worthy Ger of Spartan, ‘NotWioaanding the pr | Zn fond eu bleve tt Ho haa ead my romances 

it is not good for the Empire, as ows perfectly | psnien rs 4s a 

me ty thet a Parisi ¢ id reflect. Except Compiggne, hibition of his parents, he frequently ascends to the summit tay 


notwithstanding his special opportunities for making mon 
during a long series of years, it is difficult to believe in the 
figure spoken of, which is 17,000,000f. (£680,000). 


—_ 


of the amphitheatre to take the nests of the bats by which 
where statesmen play acted eins seh epee Tee ee gat | the old Roman edifice is peopled. The height of this build- 
es M. Flaubert A. onoured for “8a- | ing is so great that to look down from the top is sufficient to 
lammbo,” and M. Hugo hated for Les Misérables, there is noth- | render the spectator giddy. A few days back the father per- 
ing doing in France, no great enterprise on hand, no liberated | .cived his son at his favourite pursuit on the topmost crest of 
race singing greatful psans, no enemy visibly quailing, no | the ruins, and, hurrying up to the place, he seized the boy by 
nation affected with sudden tremor, such as informs a French-| +e jeg, and, holding him out in the open space, cried out, 
man that he is master of the nerves of the world. There is, | « Wilt ‘ou promise me never to do it again?” The position 
itis true, a es and a great rumour, abroad, but it is of a | oF the ae was fearful, but he coolly replied, “Lower mea 
project ~ ned Seen, oe parting, Saran little more, vee I can see a whole brood of bats in a hole 
ing that relief from taxation which the man who pays the said Bondar de e them this time, and I promise you never 
“ contribution fonciére” enjoys {rather more than the man who 
pays an income-tax. France amused can bear to bechained,| C:mmprex.—The “headaches” of early childhood are on 
but France chained and bored—it is not a position safe for | the increase; medical men are more than ever alive to the fact | the following, were inscribed in charcoal :—‘ Here, an adorn- 
the masters of France.—London Weekly, 17th ult. oe children are over-excited in the _BUreREy, and, bas too man in pure Paros agg ry a van 7 cedar-wood. 
ours oO too early an too hard wor in the schoolroom ; | Here, a ceiling y Hugéne acroix. Here, a carpet 
APTAIN Fowxn’s PaLace.—On Monday the last remain- | they are “ forced,” as gardeners would say, for too early ex- | of Aubusson. Here, a mantel-piece of chiselled marble. Here, 
ing portion of the Great Exhibition building of 1862 was hibition in the drawing-room. They ‘pass too much of their| doors like those of Trianon. Here, a mosaic inlaid floor, 
party of early life cramped into a sort of orderly, by drill-attained 
Sie transit gloria mu: It is little more than two years 


manners, utterly destructive of the sweetest, most healthy jesting u this ideal furniture, but he laughedgeven more 
since this building was the centre towards which, from all | characteristics of true children. Forever, from the moment | than I did one day when, in characters still larger than his, 

parts of the country and the continent, there flowed daily a they can be taught anything, they are bidden “ not to be rude, | I wrote upon the wall of his own room, which was as empt: 
stream of sightseers who, if it were not all that could be but to behave pretty,” as if, in real truth, the prettiest feature | as the other rooms, Here, a picture by Raphael, beyond all 
desired, of child-lifo was not a sort of rudeness—the exuberance of'| price, and such as never has yet beenseen.’” The same guest, 
treasures of art and science and industry. These have long real child nature. Martyrs to the vanity of our day, are | whilst rendering testimony’ to Balzac’s hospitality, declares 
been successive limb-hampered by the folly which makes them mere dolls for | that the host himself drank nothing but water, and ate little 
explosions, there is nothing left except its ruins and Mr.|the exhibition oO Chole Gresaee and the ingeasity of their | meat, 
nurses in dressin; . Taught a deportment in char- 
re ee to pieces. Is this to be the| acter with eile nostanten, they bosoms, bes too often, vain 
fate of all future buildings international exhibition? The | little puppet imitations of men and women, all the winning 
year 1872, may bring us another of these delightful and | articsaness proper to their age being thus forcibly taken 
alto Ser esinr lent nts pee aod cnt we | ons" Zycee es, Day corn, ae ey ad 

Ww tum! about e m nat to 

have created a palace capabl @ Of containing the choicest | Co ing 


Bauzac’s Vitie.—The Jardies became an object of public 
curiosity. Many travelled from Paris by the railway to Ville 
d’Avray, only to look at the outside of Balzac’s Folly! There 
it was, perched up on steep and slippery ground. The shutters 
were green ; and truly the house n shade, for only one 
tree was near it,and that tree wasa huge walnut-tree—of 
historial local celebrity. For some years the inside of this 
abode was furnished only by Balzac’s imagination, as thus 
explained by Léon Gozlan, his frequent visitor there :—“ Upon 
the bare stucco walls of each empty room, sentences, such us 





Ere 





, but which would at once destroy the claim to that sort of | pulp of a pear, laughing, water, and I would ad 
specimens of the world’s industry, we can find no better use Pecttiness their carefal “ get up” ven them. This pre- ar ; Balzac talked little at table. He let others i 
for it, when the special occasion out of which it arose has | cocious training in the ni has its fruit in that great} he ‘hed from time to time q or else burst forth likea 
been but to pull it down.—Ditto.—The locality, on | amount of butterflyism of which we see so much in after life,| bomb if any sa: leased him. Then, his chest inflated, 
which the was erected, could not have been perman- | in those stately, cial, variegated specimens of young-lady- | his shoulders and it seemed as th Rabelais him- 
ently given up. life of which every watering-place gives such a cloud. Much 


- EL-Kaper’s CaMEL.—Some days since the inhabitants ' real goodness is there in some of them, but there is the same 

Vienna were surprised to see a lame old sees Sane sad sense of “out to be looked at” stamped upon their gait 

that . and adorning, only of an older kind as that with which, at 

from four to seven years of age, they entered the dra 

room to visitors or the dining-room to dessert. These do not 

grieve me ; they have weathered the perils of child life, live, 
foot Oe copscennes arias 20 aon ae 

many a young child has sunk the hotbed 

these have managed to paas through unhurt? I 

ae hare ee to prescribe for the 
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Some afterwards Balzac informed us that this celebrated | French captain named C——, who happened to be in the ROYAL VICTORIA 

Russian hed at all at Tobolsk ; and that he had since | cafe.’ The seconds are said to have somanaged the affair that 

confessed this to him. We had all heen duped by the Rhen- | the duel did not take place. ener) ni cee ae HOTEL. 

ish _wina.”——Frengh Authors at, Some. en oe ae peacltas they, pur 18 of tiels mames| ‘This Hotel, situated at NASSAU, NEW PROVIDENCE, 
Far Povitry.—Another exhibition of more French | into helmet and drew lots. The persons chosen oe BAHAMAS, was built by the Colonial Government, and is a hand- 

character and produce is about to open, from the 1 to the| were Count Bareschi and the Marquis del Bronte. The some three-story building, erected on an elevation a few minutes” 

21st of the present month, in.the.Palace of Ind of the| French captain and Count Bareschi were wounded, but so , 

Champs Elysées. Between those ihe celebrated aati ww hy St ho to appear in the Corso the | W#/k from the shore, and commanding a fine view of the ocean, 

of La Bresse, Houdan, La &., contend day. The affair was futile in itself, but has been the | harbor, and town of Nassau. 

with each other in a show of fat poultry—of those superb fat | subject of much conversation, and the Holy Father is very see 

capons of which Béranger’s famous song says, “Comme ils reap oy abe opal ape Tepes severe mea- Surrounding the Hotel is a piazza ten feet wide, from which 

sont dodus et gras,” and in the production which, for | sures the noble guards who in it, 


exhibited turkeys, geese, and ducka(in all Pale covey 
fs inferior to Kiaglead), as well pas aged yoretog 7 
other inhabitant of the poultry- whose life, or 
rather death, is d to the service of man. As usual, 
official authori! into the support of private enterprise. 
The Minister 0! ture, under whose jurisdiction—one 
can hardly sa he thus s! their 


protection, since 
ignore ob clcas of he nl ores 
to be es ers, by a 
distributed in gold, silver, and bronze medals, to the 
ful competitors for prizes. A grand prix d’honneur, moreover, 
scanned Rentn peered 
the e oto! 
Sas Bee 2ist, imme- 


to species, race, or sex.” On Wednesday, 
diately afer the close of the exhibition, the whole of the pro- 
duce will be offered for public sale.—Paris letter, Dec. 14. 


Lrasrirry ror Deramine THE Deap.—The action brought 
by the representatives of Rouget de I’'Isle against M. Fetis, on 
sill mreBeating tn Paria ‘A correspondent, opeating of thie, 
still pro ng in co! 
pad that “the French libel laws make the 's 
path a very thorny one. I do not know for how many gene: 
rations the right exists to defend in a court of law a 
man’s character ; and it is commonly believed that there is no 
limitation to it. General Grouchy, just before he died, was 
taking steps to bring an action against M. Thiers for a libel 
on the Marshal, his father. The relations of Charlotte Cor- 
day, Royalists as they were, protected the reputation of that 
most sublime fanatic of the Revolution means of those 
articles in the Code relative toacalumny which can, without 
Gach papers’ be brought to bear on an unjust accuser.”— 

lish paper. 

A Brave Bor.—A fire broke out (aye a French paper) 
three nights back in a printing office at Valreas (Vaucluse), 
and for a short time placed the family of several persons in 
imminent y e Jabert, the wife of the rie- 
tor, and her children were asl the husband ab- 
om, wee the eldest son, a boy of 12 years of age, was 
awakened by a feeling of suffocation. He immediately aroused 
his mother, and, on opening a door leading to the staircase, 
found the lower part of the house in flames, and all retreat by 
the street door cut off. Fortunately, a scaffold was at that 
moment erected in front of the house for the purpose of effect- 
ing some repairs, and could be the window. 
The co us boy guided his mother down the 25 or 80 
steps of a ladder the scaffolding, and Te- 
turned five times to carry down his little brothers and sisters, 
and thus saved the entire family. The fire in the house was 
eventually got under without any great damage. 

Tae Lovers or Curss.—In a work of fiction, which a; 
towards the close of the last eae eens 
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ar Trissin ar on men find amusement in intense thinking 
in es, although it appears very irksome on most other occa- 
den But it is your specelative geniuses chiefly that t 
in thoughtful es. The , who are 

bodily labour, in like manner d t in athletic exercises. It 
would seem at first sight that the labuuring man, by of 
varying the scene, would sit down to some game that req 
thinking, and the sedeatary professor would be forward to 
exercise his outward man, and revel in all the gamete of 
animal nature; but such is the power of omnipotent and 
everlasting habit, that smiths, carpenters, and shoemakers 
seen in crowds playing at cricket, while gentlemen of educa- 
tion and fortune, forgetful of their wives and children, and the 
very times appoin for bodily refreshment, sit poring over a 
chess-board.” ; 
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ended in the officer his adversary for an insult to 
his mili honour by an in epithet applied to his 
sword. The president of the severely reproved the 


on oad gree nh er Dod 
in the ty am » to 

“ Dod’s Peerage,” on Thursday. The Captain was for the da 
a of Mr. mas Barnes, M.P., at which fe 


while ap tee 

Oe Ee ee ae ty woh 
caught watch-guard 

pene and the contents were in one of 


ment, of Shrewsbury, by whom the leg was amputated the 
Pe ren ta may ey 

Tue Porr’s Guarpia N —A letter from Rome in the 
Salut Public of Lyons, alluding to the Holy Father's apparent 
resolve to adopt some measures against the noble , in 
which duels are constantly states ‘the last 
2 of Prince ee ms w in ites 
son a a one 
ponte py om me an offensive manner to- 
wards the son of Prince Orsini. The latter, struck 
the offender three or four times in the face. The — 
wished Prince for the honour of his to 
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been offered to the French Academy; but the body 
clining the custod alae has now been presented to the 
Imperial Rue elieu, in which repository it has 
mood og in the presence of Dorey, Minister of Public In- 

Minister of Pu Works. It has since 
on the catalogue of the collection. 





Chess. 


WHITER. 
White to play and mate in 4 
SoLuTION TO PRosLEM No. 883, 
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lisch proved the 


PROBLEM, No. 834.—By J. F. Biggs, of Bath. 
BLACK. 





handicap match is about to be played at the N. Y. Chess Club 
in the University Building, where s' rs are invited to look in. 
—A new Club has been formed in the French Metropolis, cal 


inmates can at all times enjoy the gentle, cooling, easterly trade- 
winds. INVALIDS unable to bear much fatigue will have a pro- 
menade extending one thousand feet, without leaving the building. 
All of the TROPICAL FRUITS grow in great abundance, and are 
in season the entire winter. 

But little rain falls from the month of October to the first of 
June. THIS Is CONSIDERED THE PECULIAR SEASON FOR 
INVALIDS, though they can reside the entire year with comfort 
and safety. The roads are macadamized, and kept in good order. 
A most BEAUTIFUL DRIVE extends for twelve miles along the 
seashore. In fact, every thing combines to make it a pleasant 
home for the robust as well as for the invalid. 

The Lessee of the Hotel has recently secured the services of Mr. 
James Carroll, late of the ““‘NEW YORK HOTEL,” who will 
have the entire superintendence, and is determined to do all in 
his power to minister to the wants and comforts of his guests, 


The CULINARY and other departments shall be well supplied, 


the cooks the best obtainable, and the servants attentive and 
unobtrusive. ‘ 


The CUNARD CO.’S STEAMSHIP Corsica leaves the 
wharf at Jersey City and New York once a month for Nassau. 
The fare to Nassau is forty-fivedollars. The charges for board 
are Three Dollars ($3) per day. 


Carriages and horses for rides may be hired at reasonable rates. 


GEO. O. JOHNSON, Lessee. 
Nassav, N. P., November 1, 1864. 


A “Cough,” “Cold,” or 
Irritated Throat, 


If allowed to results in 
serious Pulmonary and Bronchial af- 
vey fections, oftentimes incurable. 

y BROWN’S . 
BRONCHIAL TROOCHES 


Reach directly the affected | ae and give almost instant relief. 
In Bronchitis, Asthma, and Catarrh they are beneficial. Obtain 
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White. Black. only the une Brown’s BroncutaL Trocugs which have 
Ny 2 biog Bs 2 tok Kee b) oo ‘ a 
. . t Among the many eminent Singers who use the “‘ Troches,” an 
RD Eee 8. Kioheors speak lathe heat tormeor then, We would mention Mies 
4 K B mates. e, Mr. , boyy and others of the Royal Italian Opera, 
| (a) 1. K to B4* Covent Garden, don. 
2. KBtoQ5 2. K to Kt st A Branch House is opened in London for the sale of “ Brown’s 
3. Lg Fd %..KtoBé Bronchial Troches,”’ which have been so justly celebrated through- 
9 Yue vz 4 out tie: United States and Go Battich Srovinese, | Their valse 
y to K 6, or K to K 5, White mates next | been proved Ly an experience of many years, are highly 
move by Q to 2 or Qto K B 4.—* If, instead, Black play 1 K to | recommended and prescribed by medical men and others of 
on same e as e text. BROWN Proprietors. 
playe SQ to EG, and motes next move. —*! wae ree 


Boston, Mass. 


 subjoined skirmish, which came off between Mr. F.H.| Sold by most Chemists and Medicine Dealers in the United 








count of a Pretty tarmination. © nn PASS OR NC.) Binet ow Duror, 205, Haw Horzomx, W.C. 
inte bees” -\ateeD mermee JUDSON’S WORM TEA 

H Ket on B38 Biot 1B 4 10 Cade us F AYER’S CHERRY Debiwmak 
Skit QBS Kite BS kek gioxxts FOR THE RAPID CURE OF 

7 eed rho Q Kt Bike Kt ch "hive taates' ow Reels tmoves Se, See sey Lee 


Bronchitis, Incipient Consumption, and for the 
relief of Consumptive Patients in advanced 


ng | Stages of the disease, 


80 wide is the field of its usefulness and sv numerous are the 


entered 
cases of its cures, that almost every section of country abounds in 
probability that the hese ton 


known, who have been m_ alarming 
of the lungs by its use. When once 


where ita virtues are kn: 
antidote to employ for the distressin; 


and even desperate diseases 
t the | tried, its superiority over every other expectorant is too apparent 
latter’s 100. The games were played on even verme, an Mr. Ko- | t© beervati a ‘own, the pub- 
, winning seven games to one. 


° an 
lhe bo Seger hesitate ‘what 
affections. of the pulmonary organs that are inet 





gratis, all De 
Seetare of the 


has not diminished more than 1-306th 
ao pe ch Fahrenheit for 2¢00 years. To our Laon 
could such an assertion, Dr. Ayer writes us the followin; We can a Smear Sp pattie, ek top gnality le hea ye deny 4 
answer. ‘ Hipparchus gives the exact record of an eclipse in his | up to the best it ever has been, and that it may be relied on to 
time. This enables us to with ext the all that it e. 





indispu true."—New 


and us of 
: ; dent to our climate. While oy heage | remedies thrust upon 
We find in Ayer’s American Almanac (now ready for delivery | the community have failed and discarded, this has gained 
the remarkable statement tha. the tem- | friends by every trial, conferred benefits on the afflicted they can 
part | never forget, and produced cures too numerous and too remark- 
he 
4 


able to be forgotten. 


for their relief has ever don 
Great numbers of Cl en, Physicians, Statesmen, and emi- 
paralleled 


now. 
its heat would by concentration shorten its axis and conse- | nent have len’ yom my tte 5 Bee 
only such as I state it, 
Journal. 


un 
here will not the in- 


our remedies, 
and | sertion of them. The Agents below named 
AMERICAN 
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THE SXQUICNTE TOILET ARTICLES 
OCIETE HYGIENIQUE DE NEW YORK. 


AS BELOW. 
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gratia our 

ALmanac in which they are given; with also full de- 

“TRSes whe reasine et eloration sntmietes to purify the blood will 
an me 

find Avan’s Coup. EXT. SARSAPARILLA the remedy to use. Try 





" Brom by. GATE & Go" Lowel, ate and sol by al 
: ] r) 
Deugyists and Deslore in Mesdlehseo everyunare,’ 





VINAIGRE DE TOILETTE, Sovensiox Cosmmric Rustoms- BRITISH NATION 
TIvs AND Samrrawy. 75 cents and $1 50 per Bottle. 


JAPONICA, FOR THE HAIR. 
Elegant, Certain, but only Harmless Restorative. 
50 Cunrs and $1 rzz Borriz. 


LIFE ASSURANOB ASSOCIATION, 


Omees, {35 Bae No ee 


HUILE PHILOCOME, the Delightful Ol, 7% Omwrs ren Borruz,| Capital and Surplus..........0..<+.. +++ «3,160,000 
MAGNOLIA PHILOCOME, the Exquisite Pomede, — palready ee os re 
%% CENTS PER TROOMO, 2. pececnccecccnsceserscces 860,000 


5 wp One-sixth off by the box of one dozen. ‘Gold every-| TnJs Company pays the gum assured during the lifetime of the: 
@\"irvour druggist bas not these articles, taxn xo|*sured, without charging any extra premium, therefor. 
eboney OE 
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